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FOREWORD 


The Bharhut Gallery is at once the pride and a wondrous introductory chapter 
of the rich art and archaeological collection of the sprawling multipurpose Indian 
Museum in Calcutta ; this is the gallery that welcome* and leads the visitor to the rich 
treasures of the Museum. 

By the time Cunningham discovered the ruins of ihe Bharhut j/fi/win JS73-74 
little had remained of if except on its south-east face* but whatever did Cunningham 
recovered and removed to the Indian Museum. This was in 1S75, Some stray pieces 
which still lay burled there were also recovered later and removed eventually to the 
same Museum. But quite a few. recovered s ill I later and from time to time, found 
their way to a few other museums in India and abroad. The fact remains, however, 
that if one has to form an idea of what the jfGjpu was like with its elaborate gateways 
and railings, one must go to the Indian Museum since nothing remain* any more at 
the village of Bharhut except perhaps the thousands of bricks that had gone to the 
building of about two hundred and odd structures of the village. 

The basic text in regard to the remains of the Bharhut stupa* its gate, railings 
and the rich array of relief sculpture, is still the voluminous descriptive report of 
Cunningham 1 . Since theo these remains have been studied in parts, aspects and seg¬ 
ments by several scholars, the reliefs and the short votive and label inscriptions engag¬ 
ing, very legitimately, much more attention* relatively speaking. Manlgopal Majumdar 
who was at one lime in charge of the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum, 
made a good though modest contribution in this regard 1 , for instance. But much 
more detailed and meaningful work was done by Benrmadhab Baruii V 

The present monograph, in two parts, by Arabinda Ghosh, Deputy Keeper of 
the Archaeological Section of the Museum, is a continuation of the work initiated by 
Cunningham and carried forward by scholars like Burua, Majumdar and others. It 
was somewhat inevitable perhaps that Ghosh should have taken advantage of Hi* work 
of his predecessors and trodden parts of the same ground, but, by and large, be ha* 
discussed and analysed aspects and themes which were not given adequate at ten lion 
heretofore. And this he has done methodically and iyslcmaika)|y T which has enabled 

f. Cuttninpham. Alexander, Tk* St*pa of Bharhut, Lcndon, 1£7V 

£ Majumdar. Gmtd* to the SeMipturet f* fht ttutian Muteum. Pari L Calcutta. 1W> 

J. Ear un, B,M-. Bar hut. Books I* II A Calcutta, T034-J7* 
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him to throw new light on many a point. He has also brought to bear upon bis 
studies, in a modest but straightforward manner, a wider recognition of historical and 
ideational background of the motifs, symbol* and legends on which undents of Indian 
art and iconography are now somewhat belter informed. 

I feel the author has been able to carry forward and bring uptodate our know¬ 
ledge of this great monument of early Buddhism and or early Buddhist art and icono¬ 
graphy. 


New Delhi 
1 June, 1978. 


NIHARRANJAN RAY 


PREFACE 


The remains of the Railing and Gateway of She Bhorhut Stsipa form one of the 
miCut important exhibits of the Indian Museum* Calcutta, The sculptures and inscrip¬ 
tions engraved on these remains constitute some of the mam sources for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the political, social, economic and cultural history of India during the second- 
first centuries EC , when this monument was erected. The sculptures, which attract 
the attention of the visitors at the first glance for their unsophisticated but lyrical 
loveliness, appealing as they do H directly to the popular sense of the beautiful and the 
divine, arc of inestimable value ; they form the main evidence for an evaluation of the 
artistic achievements of the Indian people during the period of their execution. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that the Bbarbut Stupa is a monument 
raised for the glorification of Buddhism. As such, it forms one of the greatest 
evidence for the reconstruction of the history of Buddhism during the period of its 
construction. Attention or scholars has naturally been devoted So a great extent to the 
elucidation and identification of those sculptures which depicted Scenes from Buddhist 
legend and history. Considerable work in this respect has been done by Cunningham 1 
and tons 1 * But mere identi.fiction of the scenes w ith legends and traditions preserved 
in Buddhist scriptures, which attained the shape in which we find them much later 
than the monument of Bharhut was erected, does not help us much in getting an idea 
of Buddhism as it stood during the second-first centuries B. C, As a matter of fact T 
Batua'i attempt to interpret all the Bharhut sculptures by reference to the Buddhist 
legends preserved in the scriptures has been severely criticized by Ltidert 1 * 

Buddhism began as a way of life and thought revealed to the Buddha for the 
attainment of salvation. In its pristine form this way of fife and thought was in vogue 
amongst a few followers or the Teacher Uatthih who "wandered away into home¬ 
lessness" and ultimately formed a monkish order zuh But us the way to salva¬ 

tion revealed to and promulgated by the Buddha was meant alio for the benefit of the 
people at large, it did not nnd could not remain for kmg limited ton select few who 
walked after the Teacher. Soon a number of lay devotees {upjsakos) gathered around 


1. Cunning hum. A., The Stepa 0 / 3±*rh*f, London, M9. 

2. Bams, B. M., Barkui. Banks l-TIL Calcutta, IM407. 

3. Luderi. H„ Bhsrhul und dit buddtf*tU?hr Ultra!***.? P- U9 B^rkut !mltrlpti*n> Cwp** 
InitrijrtiMivm fndicBrnm. Vol It. Part H r OOliamtumf. t9©, pp. 
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this Lord and Master (hhctgava) and his followers, who heard their sermons ond venera¬ 
ted them* The presence of these lay worshippers led to □ great change in the doctrines 
and practices of Buddhism which may be designated as "popular Buddhism 1 " in 
contradistinction to "monkish Buddhism"* current in the vihdras and jahgh&rQmti* of 
the hhikshin governed by the doctrines of the law and the rules of discipline as codified 
id the Dhamma-vimya promulgated by the Master. 

The stupas of Bharhut, Sunebi, Arnaravati etc. are, in reality, monuments raised 
for the glorification of this "popular Buddhism" current during the centuries immedi¬ 
ately preceding and succeeding the Christian era. Much of popular belief and tradition 
about the sacred and the divine had to be incorporated into the pristine Buddhism of 
early days to make it attractive and intelligible to the people at large. Thus the ration¬ 
al doctrines promulgated by the Master gave way to and got miaed up with a religion 
of devotion \hhakti) and belief in the supra mundane {hkoitaru) nature of the Lord 
{bhaiavut) and bis immediate disciple Many of the popular gods and goddesses had 
to be aliened a place in this "popular Buddhism" as belief in them was ingrained in the 
ways and mores of the people at large* and could not be dispensed altogether. 

The popular affiliation of much of the Bharhut sculpture is revealed by a largo 
number of reliefs which depict the myths and legends current among the common 
people of the time. These sculptures harken back to a world of thought and belief 
which is very dissimilar from those we find In the earliest of the Buddhist scriptures. 
They in realily form the iconography of a primitive stratum oT popular religion and 
mythology which may be designated as "Water Cosmology", Comparative studies in 
religion have shown that "Water Cosmology™* that is a belief in the origin of the 
Universe (Cosmos) from the primeval walers, was current among many of the peoples 
of the ancient world, including India. This belief was so firm in the popular mind that 
it could not be dispensed with, and the Buddhists bad to succumb to Ibis popular 
Impact. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to describe and elucidate the 
significance of some of the motifs and symbols of the iconography of "Water Cosmo¬ 
logy” as they occurred on the Bharhut Railing and Gateway preserved in the Indian 
Museum. Pioneer work in this fifed has been done by the tale A. K. Coorcmraswamy 4 * 
and Ihe author has followed in his footsteps If Ibis small volume may render a little 
help to scholars and students in their understanding of the so-called "decorative" reliefs 
of Bharhul, the author will find his efforts amply rewarded. 

The present work was begun as a descriptive catalogue of the sculptures dis¬ 
played in the Bharhut Gallery of the Indian Museum- But it soon dawned on me that 
mere description of the sculptures would serve no useful purpose. What is much more 
accessary is an interpretative description which would make the reader understand the 
significance of the sculptures to the best advantage. This led me to contemplate a 

4, Ctiodn j i j iv> jmy, A.K.. I'dtiAdi, ' Fail). WithinilQn, 
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work on fiharhut in two pans, of which (lie present one (Part [) deals with the so- 
called "decorative" reliefs, fn a future monograph (Pari II) I propose to deal with 
the sculptures depicting scenes from Buddhist legend and hisiory and the inscriptions. 

While publishing the monograph 1 avail myself of the opportunity to express my 
deep gratitude and reverence to my teacher Dr. Niharronjiiit Ray. formerly Bagisvari 
Professor of Fine Arts and Mead of the Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Calcutta University, who has been kind enough to go through ihe monograph, 
suggest corrections and improvements and also to write the Forcward introducing this 
insignificant wort to the readers. I also remain beholden to Shri S. M. Bhattacbaryya. 
Honorary Secretary to the Board of Trustees of the Museum, and to Dr, S. C. Ray 
Director, Indian museum, for the interest they have taken towards the preparation 
and publication of the book. 

U is a pleasant duty to acknowledge my debt to those of my colleagues who 
have helped me by their labours aB d advice in the preparation of the monograph. 
Miss Jayasri Lahiri, M. Sc, T Guide Lecturer (Botany), has helped me in augmenting my 
meagre hot unreal knowledge by her explanations and in getting the drawings of 
botanical specimens illustrated in the monograph prepared. Shri Raihin Ray, artist 
has prepared all (he line drawings on Figs. 1,2, and 3 arid also the cover design! 
Photographs of sculptures illustrated in the Plates are [he work of Shri Beuu Sen, 
Photographer, and his colleagues Sarvashri Kstiirod Roy. Subhns Chakravirli and 
Swapan Kumar Biswas. I am deeply beholden to all of them for their ungrudging 
co-operation and quick service. 

Lasi, but not Ihe least, are my thanks due to Dr. Amal Sarkar, Publication 
Officer of the Museum, who has conducted the book through the Press. 


Indian Museum, 
1st July, 1978 


Arsbindu Ghosh 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE RAILING AND GATEWAY 

As the visitor enters the Indian Museum by the Main Gate and then luma to 
the right, he Onds himself in front of the Bharhut Gallery, In this Gallery are housed 
Ehe massive Gateway arid part of the Railing of the Bharhm Stupa. These remains 
are in the dark red sandstone of Central India, quarried from the Kalmar Hills. Our 
first acquaintance with the material h made at the entrance of the Bharhut Room, 
where a! each side of the door there is a railing pillar bearing life-size figures carved 
in bas-relief. If in order to form an idea of the Early Indian Classical art at its 
zenith one must go to Saneht tind lock at the sculptures on the four Gateways of the 
Great Stupa, one must also come to the Indian Museum and gaze at the reliefs of the 
Bharhut Railing and Gateway to form an idea of the initial stages of that very artUtk 
movement - for Early Indian Classical art passes slowly, but surely, from Bharhut 
through Bodhguyn to SanchL 

Bharhut is a small village in the Nagod Tahsil of the Satina district in Madhya 
Pradesh. It \% situated six miles to the north-east of Unchhera and nine miles to the 
south of the Satna Railway Station of the Central Railway. It can be reached from 
the small Railway station of Logargawan between Satna and Unchhera. 

Here, in I07J-74, Cunningham discovered the remains of a Buddhist Etfipa, 
which was made of brick and Finished with a coat of plaster on the outside. It waa 
situated on a low eminence at the foot of a hill, called Lai Bnhar. about half a mile to 
the north of the village of BbarhuL Although its major part had already been 
destroyed by the neighbouring villagers 1 quarrying for bricks and stone* Cunningham 
was able to recover portions of the great stone railing (uedika) and also the Eastern 
Gateway (lorana), which he removed to the Indian Museum in 1&75 1 , as present from 
the Raja of Nagod. Some of the stray pieces that still remained at the site were in 
subsequent years removed to She Residency Garden at Satna from where they were 
acquired for the Museum and brought down to Calcutta in 1926. 

Cunningham inform-; us that (hr preheat village of Bturhut, cocjjfting of upward* of ZOO 
houses, i* built entirely of the brick* liken from she Stupa* (cf. Cunningham, Srnpa c/ 
(tharhuf, London, |B79 + pp, S). 

'Lover* ot Indian antiquities must not* with gratitude [hat CugEunfham tot* opposed in the 
Shifting of the remains of the Railing stud Gateway of the Bharhut Stupa to Landdn fcf r 
Cunningham,. SWpj Of Bkarkut t London. I8TO. pp- Vl-VITJ. 
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REMAINS OF BHARHUT IN THE INDIAN MUSEUM 

Cunningham excavated the sole remaining portion of the Stlpa, on the south¬ 
east face, which measured I S3 m. in height by about 3.05 m, in length at bottom. It 
was entirely covered with a coat of plaster on the outside. This was no doubt a 
fragment of the cylindrical base or drum (j medhi ) of the Stupa, The lower hair of this 
member was quite plain, but the upper half was ornamented with a series of triangular¬ 
shaped recesses, 0.34 m. broad at top and 0,11 m. at bottom, and 0,22 m. to 0,23 m, 
apart. These recesses were intended for lamps. The sides of each recess were formed 
in two steps, so that each would bold five lights in three rows. As there would have 
been i^O recesses in the whole circumference of 64.85 m,, each row of recesses would 
{lave held 600 lamps in three lines oT illumination. 

Although only a fragment of about three meters in length now remains of the 
Stupa itself, we know from the pavement that its jihape was circular. From his investi¬ 
gations Cunningham was able to ascertain the following dimensions of the StiTno and 
its Railing (Fig. T). 

(I) The diameter of the Stupa at its base, that is, at the base of its drum 
{medium was 20'65 m. 

(21 The interior diameter of the stone Railing was 26.55 m. 

(3) The width of the pmdakshlijapalha around the Stupa (between the base of 
the Stupa and the Railing) was 3.15 m. 

(4) The bricks of which the original Stupa was made were square in shape, 
measuring 30.5 cm,X 30,5 cm. X9 cm. 

In the absence of the superstructure (/.*., the dome, harmikh etc.) one has to 
visualize the form of the Stupa from representations of the same on the Railing 
(PI. XVIII, dj and the Gateway {PL I), alt of which present the same common features. 
They show a hemispherical dome (au./o) raised on a cylindrical base Or drum [medhi). 
The lower portion of the drum is decorated with a series of mouldings and decorative 
designs, and on its top stands the railing which surrounds the base of the dome. The 
body or the dome is decorated all over with Coral motifs and scroll-work. Oo the top 
of the dame {a</'{a} there is a square platform surrounded by a railing containing the 
harmibj, which from representations, appears to be a sort of structure with a barrel- 
vaulted roof, crowned by a corbelled member from which rises the shaft (yashtki) 
bearing umbrellas [ehiiairavaii). 


THE RAILING 

The Stupa was surrounded by a great Railing [redikh). composed of a series of 
stone posts or pillars (thabko—stambha), rectangular in section, joined together by three 
parallel sets of lenticular cross-bars (jiJcflf) mortised into the pillars on either side, and 
capped by a huge coping \ttshnisha), rounded at the top (Frontispiece). From 
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GENUAL tlESCklHTJON Ot THI RAILING AND GATEWAY 

Cunningham's topta ii appears that this Railing steed on a terraced flaring « 
a stance of 3.5 m. from the base of the cylindrical drum {medhi) of the Stupa : and 
such it po ssl bly formed the lower or ground balustrade or the Stupa. It had four 

waTiht* e -d!^ nCe h ab0lJt ~ 60m ‘ wide * 0l » the fo «r cardinal points. The Railing 
*" lhUS dlVlded Jnt0 four quadrants, each of which consisted of s i„t„ D pi r| ars . of 

*T ? i t tW ° ^ Lcrminus -P lllars quadrant and the others, inter- 

ouadramT # L> ope " ,[i B st ®° d between one of the terminus-pillars of two adjacent 
quadrants, f rom the right-hand terminus-pillar, viewed from the outer side of each 

o form an L-shaped fence talso Lulled a Return railing) l0 cover direct approach to 
the Stupa, ao that a visitor desiring to enter the prodikshi^patha by the hast Gate 
had really to approach from the north, one entering by the South Gate had to walk 
from the east one entering by the West Gate bad to come from the soulb. and one 
en ermg by the NerLh Gate had to proceed from the west, The right-hand terminus 
^Ifnrofeach quadrant thus becomes a corner-pillar (Cunningham's pillar of inner 

TZlL Tr ,he i| Return raili "S (L-shapcd fence) originated. The Return 
consisted of four more ptllars of which one formed a corner-pit lar (Cunningham's 
piilar of outer corner) and another a terminus-pillar of the Return, the remaining two 
eing rutermed.ate pillars. The Railing thus consisted of twenty pillars in each 

entrance* ** ^ ^ ** ^ Min * thc « each 

section^/ol^to O 0 ^' T" 1 ^ Thc > ™ 216 m jli with a 

th ° ro« k M m SW f ie,J P lurc ' b * 0,30 to 0.33 m. side for mortices of 

the cross-bars. The corner-pillars (both inner-corner of the quadrant and outer- 

corner of the Return) at the entrances are 0.56 m. square in section. The edges of all 
the pillars, except the corner ones, are slightly bevelled on both faces ■ and they are 
ornamented by a round boss or full medallion in the middle, and by half medtfiL a , 
^e top and the bottom. All these medallions as well as the bevelled edges of the 
Pillars are filled w ,tb elaborate sculpture. Altogether thirty five pillars, more or less 
perfect, were found on the site of ihe StGpa, along with numerous fragments of 

and -rrr" °^" S hflVe **7 d ; soc>vcted 3t neighbouring villages or Pathora 
aad Batanmara, making □ total of fonynine. considerably more than hall of the 
original number of eighty. 

ter *njrius-pillar or each quadrant viewed from the outside, con be 
distinguished from the others by the fact that it ha, mortice, for three cross-bars of 
the quadrant only on its inner (i.e., right-hand) side, and spaces for sculpture on its 
outer Ode and inner and outer faces, Each or these three spaces is filled with a |jfe- 

si« hgure of Yaksha, Vakshtni, NAga or Devahi. 

The right terminus-pi If a r of a quadrant, that is the pillar at right angle f0rm , d 
by the quadrant and corresponding Return, has mortices on its inner left-hand! 
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HEMAtJSS OF BHARHL'T JN THE INDIAN MUSEUM 

side and outer face for cross-bars of the quadrant and Return respectively. It has 
spaces for sculpture on Its outer side and inner face, 

The remaining pillars of a quadrant may be termed as intermediate pillars. 
They have mortices for the quadrant cross-bars on their two sides, nod spaces for 
sculpture on their inner and outer faces. Some of these intermediate pillars bear 
life-size figures of Yaltshas, Yakshinis, etc. on their either face. The edges of ail these 
intermediate pillars, except those bearing life-size figures, are slightly bevelled on both 
faces ; and they are ornamented by a round boss Dr full medallion in the middle, and 
by half medallions at the lop and the bottom. All these medallions as well as the 
bevelled edges of the pillars are filled with elaborate sculpture. 

The terminus-pillar of a Return, like the left terminus-pillar of a quadrant, has 
mortices for the Return cross-bars on its inner side, and spaces for sculpture on 
its outer side and inner and outer faces. Each of these spaces is generally divided by 
sculptured railing into three square panels, each of which is filled with a scene from 
the Jntakas, or from the Buddha's life. 

The outer corner-pillar of a Return, that is, the pillar at right-angle formed by 
two sides of the Return, has mortices for the Return cross-bars on its inner face and 
inner side, and spaces for sculpture on its outer face and outer side. Each of these 
spaces, as in the case of a Return terminus-pillar, is divided by sculptured railings 
into three square panels similarly filled with Jntuka- scenes or scenes from the Buddha's 
life. This Return pillar corresponds in some respect to the right terminus-pillar of a 
quadrant. 

The remaining two pillars of a Return are intermediate pillars like those of n 
quadrant and are similarly ornamented. 

The stone cross-bars or rails (radii) are lenticular in section. They arc appro¬ 
priately called ,iiieW or 'needle 1 in the inscriptions as they performed the duty of 
needling together the pillars by being fitted into their mortices or eyelet holes. The 
cross-bars or the quadrants measure 0.60 to 0,62 m. in length by 0.57 m. in breadth 
with a thickness of 0.16 m. Compared with the cross-bars of the ground balustrade of 
Sanchi Stupa I, the Bharhut ones have lesser thickness which make their curved 
surfaces very much Hatter. These cross-bars have circular bosses or medallions 
on each face which are sculptured wjih subjects similar to those of the pillars 
medallions. 

The cross-bars oi the L-shaped Return, owing to the wider intercolt] mination of 
their pillars, are much larger than those of the quadrant railing, measuring 0.7S and 
1,03 m. long by 0.57 m. high with a thickness or 0.16 m. Most of these cross-bars, 
like those or the quadrant Railing, arc embossed with a round medallion on each face 
containing floral designs and other decorative motifs Only on two of these longer 
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general description or the railing and gatewav 

rail-bars there are oblong panels on each face instead of round medallions These 
puncls contain representations of scenes from the j rUakas an(J | ife of ^ 

Buddhas 

There were 228 cross-bars in the complete Railing including the Returns, Of 
these about eighty have been recovered, six being found at Unchhera. As they weigh 
about 75 kilograms eacta^ their removal was very easy. 

The coping or continuous architrave {uthtfska), which crowned the circle of 
pillars, is formed of massive blocks of stone, rounded at the top, each spanning two 
tn te rcol umi n p t to ns . The blocks are upwards of 2.14 m. in length, with a height of 
0,1,7 m. t and a thickness of 0,51 m. They are secured firmly lo each other by Jong tenons 
fitting into corresponding mortices, and to the tops of the pillars by a stout tenon on 
each. Which fits a socket on the underside or the coping stone, Each block is slightly 
curved to suit the circumference of the circle. This curvature added considerably to 

the stability of the Railing; For as each set of three tenons formed a triangle each 
coping stone became an efficient tie to keep the three pillars on which it w^s set in 
I heir places. The total length of the coping, including ihc Returns at the four entrances 
was 100.65 m. The whole of this coping was most elaborately carved both or the 
inside and on the outside. Cunningham found only ore coping stone f„ jUu, resting 
on three pillars of the south-east quadrant abutting on the Eastern Gateway Rut no 

less than fifteen others have been found in the exca various, out of an original !otal 
of forty. 

Between the Railing and the Stupa there was a clear space, 3.15 m. wide for the 
perambulation (praduhhha) of the pilgrims round the sacred monument. The whole 

or this space was covered with a thick flooring oflime piaster, which had lasted well 

to the days of the excavations by Cunningham. The outer edge of (he flooring way 
finished by a line of curved kerb stones, cut exactly lo the circumference of ibe inner 
circle of the Railing. The pillars of the Railing were set against Ihc kerb stones which 
jusl touched the diameter of the lower half medallions. The foot of each pillar which 
was quite rough, rested on a square block laid directly on the earth, 

Cunningham's excavations also brought to light the remains of a second railing 
of much smaller dimensions. Only two pillars, each having a height of 0 64 m and l 
breadth of 0,17 m. and containing standing figures ; four pieces of curbed kerb siones 
iu which the pillars were set and ten pieces of curbed coping of this railing were found 
As the ten pieces of coping have been dug out from positions outride the line of the 
great Ratling. Cunningham presumed that this railing must have formed an outer 
enclosure erected at a laler date. However, the style of execution of ihc figures on the 
two pillars does not suggest a much later date for them as postulated by Cunningham 
B oth N. G . Majumdar* and D. Mitra 4 . iherefore, surest that the pieces f 0fmc d 

*Majumdiir, N. G-. Guide 10 the Srnlpuirei in the Indian Xfuttum, Part | (iS37|> p 2. 

4 Miitj fl Debala, Buddhist Xtvnumenti (J 9? 1 j, p + 93+ 
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REMAINS C* DllARHUT IN THE INDIAN MUSEUM 

pan of a balustrade encircling an upper processional path (f.e,, Berm balustrade) 
around the spring of the dome, as at the great Stupa I at Sanchi, to which access was 
got by a stone staircase of which a fragment, 0,94 m, wide and having seven steps of 
25,5 cm. each, was found loose in the excavations. 


EASTERN GATE.li A y 

At each entrance, almost on a line with the terminus-pillars of rhe quadrants and 
covered by the L-shaped fences (Returns), there arose high above the Railing a magni¬ 
ficent Gateway (torana). Only the Eastern Gateway (PI I) has survived the ravages or 
time and come down to us id be re-creeled in the Bhsrhut Gallery, ji has □ total 
height of 6.56 m. nod is composed or two curiously shaped pillars and an ornamental 
arch, the former supporting the latter. The bases of ihe pillars are 42 cm. square in 
suction up to a height of 46 cm. {chaturasra padastfyitui); above this the shafts are 
chiselled to form a group of four octagons (ushiasra uambhu) joined together to 
represent a duster of four columns. Each of these four octagons is crowned by a 
distinct lotiform ipadrmbandha) bell-capital surmounted by a smaller cylindrical plinth 
or rather circular abacus adorned all over with lotus-petal designs. These four belt- 
capitals w ith their abaci are covered by a single square abacus on which rests a large 
massive member showing four animals, two on each face seated back to back and two 
Boral motifs, consisting of half lotuses surmounted by the so-called ’honey-suckle’ on 
the sides. On the outer (if., the eastern) face of the northern pillar these animals arc 
two lions with leonine faces (the face of one lion is broken away); on the inner (r 
the western) face of the same pillar, two lions with human races. The southern pillar 
has, on the outer (eastern) face, two bulls (face of both broken away); and on the inner 
(western) face, two lions, one of them having the (ace or a bird, the face of the 
ether being mutilated. 

The pillars of the Gateway, as measured by Cunningham* are 42 cm. thick, and 
2.93 m high ; the four-grouped capitals with their abaci are each 34 cm. high, while 
the height of the surmounting figures is 57 cm. Thus the total height of each pillar 
is 3,83 m. It is on the four consecutive faces of two octagons of the southern pillar 
that the Famous dedicatory inscription of King Dhanabhmi is inscribed. 

The animal capitals support the superstructure of arches or the twain proper. 
This consists of three massive architraves, placed one above the other by means of 
square blocks of stone and a large number of small balusters and statue-pillars. The 
architraves are curviform with volute ends, that is. their middle portion between the 
two supporting pillars, is slightly curved, and their projecting ends are shaped into 
spirals to resemble the volutes of an Ionian capital. The lowermost architrave ii placed 
direct on the quadruple animal capitals of the two supporting pillars. The middle and 
topmost architraves arc separated from the one immediately below it by means of square 
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blocks or dados placed between them in line with the supporting pillars below The 
empty spaces between the central curved parts of the architraves are lllled with eleven 
small bafusiers and statue-pillars placed alternately. Of the topmost architrave nothino 
but the volute ends could be discovered. Its middle portion has, therefore, beej 
reconstructed in cement plaster without any ornament. The superstructure of the 
torai'Hi was surmounted by a huge pinnacle consisting of a nine-pelalled ‘honey-suckle¬ 
aning out of a half-lotus. It has been found in fragments from which its shape has 
open reconstructed with certainty* 

One or the pillars of the Gateway (the southern one), along with its crownine 
capital, was found still sending in situ on the south side of the cast entrance ■ ; jn d the 
excavations brought io light the other one. in Four fragments, the lowermost fragment 
still m itsoriginal position Members of the superstructure of the Gateway vL- the 
two^remaining architraves, dodos, balusters, pinnacle, etc., were found b f ragmcm , 
in the excavations and from the neighbouring villages. Of these, the central curbed 
portion of the middle architrave was found built into the wall of the castle of 
Batanmara, from where it has been recovered by Cunningham through the courtesy of 
Inc then Thnkur of Batanrnara. 

it has become a commonplace belief among students of early Indian architecture 
tbatthe conception and execution of the Railing and Gateway suggest their being 
copied from wooden prototypes, as the technique followed in their erection is that 
of the jomer instead of that of the mason. There could have b«n R0 doubt that 
the railings and gateways around slTipas were originally all made of wood; and it 
also appears Correct, as has been suggested by Irwin", that the only reason for the 
change over from wood to stone was lastingness. But religious and ritual convert 
tions demanded that only the redibl type of railing and the ,o ra , la [ype of Rfltew , v 

should surround a In a type of railing, where rail-bars have to be fined 

on to the posts keeping void spaces between them, mortising the bars into the posts 
is always the easiesi and most efficient process of construction. This would apnlv 
irrespective of whether the building material be wooden beams or blocks of stone as 
11m way of construction, w hatever be the material, imparts durability to the structure 
Even in ashlar masonry clamping the slabs of stone with one another make them more 
secure m their places than if they were set in cement mortar. The type of structure that 
X , ey are ' the vet/iL ^ arc best constructed by the joiner’s method, even when those of 
Ihe mason are well in vogue ; and the construction of the Bharhui Stupa j 1w |f jhows 
lhat the mason's art was well in advance in that period. The wdtka type of railing 
around many of the Government buildings at New Delhi which are constructed by 


•Irwin, John, ” 'Asolan' Pillars : a re-asiessmenl of ihe evident* 
Burlington Magazine, Vol, 117. <JcI„ 1975, p. «9. 
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REMAJN5 OF BHaRIHJT IN TilE INDIAN MUSEUM 

Che moftfce-and-teaon technique in this age of reinforced concrete masonry will prove 
the veracity of our remark. 

The Railing and the Gateway were profusely decorated with sculptures in bas- 
rehef. These bas-reliefs not only beautified the monument, but also served a higher 

and transcendental purpose by inspiring a deep religious feeling, through illustrations 
of scenes from popular mythology and Buddhist legend and history in the minds 
of the pilgrims who circumambulated the Step*. On the Railing hardly any space is 
left vacant : but in contrast with this the shafts of the Gateway pillars are left severely 

pit.-, although the portion starting from the capital upwards is again richlv embellish- 
ed with reliefs. 

It may be mentioned here that in the matter of ornamentation, the Bharhnt 
Ratling and Gateway present great contrast with those of the Sarchi Slnpa [ which is 
a contemporary monument and almost similar to the Bharhnt one in pl an and design. 
The great Railing (/.*., the ground balustrade) of Sanchi Stupa I is severely plain ■ in 

contrast lts Tour gateways including the pillars (which are square in section in con- 

t radUtmotion with the curiously formed Bharhul Gateway pillars) and architraves are 
very profusely sculptured both inside and out. 

Sculptures on the Toram 

„ Tt « Pawling ends of the architrave of tlie Eastern Gateway onMb . , hosc of 

the Sanch, Stiipa I which are straight, are sloped to form spirals wherein are shown 
open-mouthed crocodiles (PI, I). Their curled tails fit finely into the spirals 
of the volute ends the gaping months remaining fating the pillars. The square 
parts of each beam, between the volute ends and the curved centre, are decorated with 
a temple or mansion (PI. I) oa one side and a stupa (P|. 1* on lhe other. 
According to Bama the mansion, which has a high arched doorway and contain, a 
fJT?' an umbrella, is a symbolical representation 

of the Bodhisattvas Descent from the Tushita Heaven, while the stupa on the other 

Side symbolically represents the M aster’s Decease (Mtihnpannirv^.a). 

The curved centra! portion (between the two supporting pillars) of rhe lower¬ 
most architrave shows the same sculptural representation on its two faces (PL I|, 
in the centre we ace a Bodkima,>$a (a rectangular altar on a Tow plinth) under a tree 

W 1 ac *h° r r"!-^ “ ,be hla y an " vaffl but according to Barua the 

I^ t“ lTr r f BuJdha ^ amani - either side of the BoUk^Z 
l.l , man * 0f5 P . Pef P^yrng-homage to the BoMimun^ with joined hands held 
against the chest in an attitude of respect- The worshipper on the right (inner face) 
wear, a long thick coat {udichyavesa} over his body and a scarf over the coat The 
other worshipper on the left wears the scarf over hi» bare body. Baruu thinks that the 
worshipper on the right is intended to represent King Dhanabhmt. the donor of the 
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Torana and that or the left, one of his attend ants. Behind (he human worshippers is 
shown a procession of wild elephants bringing Bower-offerings to the Bodhi Tree. In 
r.ghi Jiajf <»f the inner face two bigger elepharvls are carrying each a bunch of loins- 
is hoping in Front a small young elephant that gently walks on towards (he 
Hvdtwa.uU under the tree. The left half also shows three etephanis ; the young 
elephant on this side is partially mutilated, and the two larger ones carrying, 
buds and flowers m their uplifted trunks. A similar scene of worship or the Bodhi 
Tree and the Throne is depicted on the outer face, where instead of sis we see four 

elephants, the younger elephants being dispensed with, and the position of the two 
human worshippers is reversed* 

, , ['""k* lhat ,Iw sWne synbolically represents the Enlightenment 

{tamhocifu) of the Buddha at Bodhgaya on which occasion the animals have' come to 
pay homage to him. The artist thinks that like men the animals too must show their 
reverence to the Master ! In the depiction or the scene the artist has cunningly taken 

Che opportunity to introduce the figure of Dhanabhuti, the donor of the Torino 
as one of (he worshippers. 4 1 

The curved centre of the middle architrave presents only one sculptured face* 
which shows a procession of Tour leonine animals, two on each side, bringing lotus 
flowers towards the Botitimatfa under a tree (Pi. J), The tree appears to be a 
creeping plant or bushy growth and may represent a clump of bamboos, as suggested 
by Cunningham. The Bodhimaiitfa, no doubt, represents the Buddha himself, and Ihe 
dump of bamboos perhaps indicates his august presence at the Vcpiivana (Bamboo 
Grove) at Rnjagpiha, where the Buddha resided for some time. The animal on the 
extreme right has a human head and that on the cutreme left a bird’s head ; blit the 
two in the middle arc true lions with huge open mouths. 


The dados or square blocks of stone, placed between the architrave in line with 
the supporting pillars below, have been found in many fragments'. As reconstructed 
by Cunningham, they used to show on each face three Persepolilan pillars standing on 
a Fading, with large lotus flowers in the spaces between the pillars. 


'It i* apparent Ifaat while being used as a building interim, tbe amn« beam had been , P ii, 
longt t Odin ally Jnla two parts Hirottgh 'hr middle which account* foMhr los* of it* oiher 

vetiIpiiired fact 

’As reconstructed in ihc Tndiatt Museum the h»v* been shown plain, u the fr.amrnis 

recovered in the smtatfent *«« too .mail to serve any architectural fnncdoeu They have 
therefore, been rccaniirucied plain in cement planer. 
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REMAINS OF BHAHHUT IN THF INDIAN MUSEUM 

In the long space between the central curved parts of the architraves were 
inserted eleven small balusters and statue-pillars placed alternately®. The statue- 
pil]Drs are square in cross-section, while the balusters are invariably octagons with 
pedestals and capitals resembling those of the Pcrsepolitan pillars. The square abacus 
of epch baluster supports the figure of two ordinary deer, sitting side by side and back 
to back. Among the surviving statue-pill Jars we come across two standing male and 
two standing female figure!!. 

These little balusters and pillar-statues are of considerable importance, as they 
often bear on their bases and capitals single Khartahthi letters as masons* marks. From 
the occurrence of these KJunuhihl letters it has been inferred that the Gateway was 
made by artists hailing from the north-west, that is, from the Gandhfinj region. It, 
however, appears from a consideration of the pillar-statues that the artists who made 
the Gateway belonged to the Mathura atelier. 

Crowning the Gateway is a huge pinnacle consisting of a ntac-petalfed ‘honey¬ 
suckle' arising out of a half-lotus and surmounted by a dhannacheikra or Wheel of Law 
(PI. I). This has been restored with certainty from fragments found in the 
excavations. 

Symbolism of the Tarawa 

Considered in relation to the architraves with their sculptures and the supporting 
pillars, the Tarawa symbolically represents a parapeted bridge over the river or Lire 
with hungry crocodiles lying in ambush on either bank. This bridge is the dhatmasetu 
(the Law) made by the Buddha for the salvation or mankind. It rests high on two 
pillars formed of the Four Noble Truths {cimtturuJriya-sachch^m) and the Eight-fold 
Way (attfiaUgika-maZgal The two gateway pillars are. therefore, made to represent a 
cluster of four posts, symbolising the Four Noble Truths (chaitdri-Xrha-sachchritii}, each 
of which is an octagon The Buddha’s Descent {ukramovaX represented 

by the mansion, and his Decease (parinir\<\na), represented by the stupa, on cither 
side of the architraves are the beginning and the end or ibis progressive pathway 
This pathway gradually rises to a climax represented by the Buddha's Enlightenment 
{Sambodhi. in the lowermost architrave) and Preaching of the Law (at the Veumaua. 
middle architrave), which mark the stages of the greatest triumphs attained by the 


*ln the reconstruction of the Eastern Gateway In the Indian Museum it has only teen 
possible to fill in the spirce Irclween the middle and lowermost nmhitravei with bu Inner', 
and ilalu e-pillar i : and ihese r viz., seven tollmen aad four rut ue-pillari T could noi be fined 
alternately, as they should he, bul have been inserted as they -fitted Ihe corresponding 
mortices The space between the middle a ad uppermost architrave* has been left vacant 
owing to the aOn-avnilabiUty of requisiie number of balnslen and .itatue-piJIan. 
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M^er in hi, endeavour to lift himsdf and mankind above the norma! level of rrligio- 

Z tZZ'Z oF lhe reprcsen,ed “ 

Z , T V ^ chltravcs - toppcnmg pillars and bal Qa t CTS respective)*, serve to 

“r 1 Ji° ^ * k , fmm Wlh * im ° the ilb > ss ,0 be 'devoured 

by the <ra««ii| Ci (M.,ra) who in reality, represents Mara the embodiment of mundane 

Lri7h?,T a crocodile, the embodiment of Evil (Mara), according ,o 

lhC BMd FTOm f " S Htnh l ° hh DecMse ’ nvEmtbc 
eternal struggle between the good and the evil, for which the dhamomu hud beer 

erected so that manktad may subvert his machinations*. 


HI M1I\S (IF THE H \ILlMr IN THE INDIAN MUSEUM 

Besides the Gmeway {Toraua). of which an account has been giver, above the 
Museum possesses 29 pillars, more or less in tact, fragment of 21 more pillars. 66 
cross-bars and 32 pieces of coping of the ground balustrade of the Snips., or these 
sixteen pillars, fitted with cross-bars and coping, have been creeled, six on either side of 
the Torapa and four in front, to give the visitor an idea of part of the Railing and the 
L-shaped Retum-as it originally stood at Hharhut (Frontispiece), The ax pillars to the 
north and the same number to the south of the Toraya describe about a half respec- 
lively of tile nortb-cast and the south-east Quadrant or the Railing. Qr these, the one 
abutting on the north pillar of the Toraya is the left-hand tcrminus-pillar of the 
north-east Quadrant having mortices only on its inner side for the Quadrant cross*bans 
and spaces for sculpture on its three remaining faces aod side, All these spaces arc filled 
WUh life-size figures of Yakshas and Yakshitiis, that on the inner face being a figure 
of Ember*, the guardian of ihc North. Similarly, the Quadrant pillar abulting on the 
south pdlar or the Toraya is the right-hand lerminus-piJJur of the somh-easi Quadrant 
from which the L-shapcd Return issues oat* It has mortice, on it* \ aaei sic | c for the 
cross-bars of the Quadrant and also on its outer fate lor those of the Return and 
spaces for sculpture on its outer side and inner face* In the dedicatoly inscription this 
pillar has been described as ihe first pillar fpaUwma thabhoU the gift of Chnpadevi, wife 
ot Revaumiua of Vidiia. The remaining pillars 0 r the two Quadrants are in termed tale 
pillars, having mortices for tile Quadrant cross-bars on their two sides and spaces for 
scuJpturc on their two Faces, 


The four pillars in front of ihc Torana describe the two arms of the L-shaped 
Jcnee or Return. Its corner-pillar (Cunningham's pillar of outer corner) has mortices 
for cross-bars of the two arms of the L on its inner side and inner face and spaces for 
sculpture on its outer face and ouler side. Each of these spaces is divided by represen¬ 
tations of railings into three square panels showing scenes from Buddhist legend and 


■I'tu an exposition of ihe Hbarhui Toraiia. see bar ua. H, M-, Bathm, Book f fl 934 ', p. 10 . 
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history. From the fact that odd of the panels (the lowermost one) on its outer side 
contains a representation of King Ajalalatru’s visit to the Buddha , this pillar has been 
disign a ted as the Ajnta^atrii Pillar- 

The terminus-pillar of the Return as erected in the BharhuL Gallery in kont of 
the Torana has mortices for the Retain cross-bars op its inner side only and spaces tor 
sculpture on its two faces and on the outer side. In this pillar the three spaces bear 
life-size figures of Yaks has and Nagas, the one on the outer side being that of V iru* 
dhakn Yaksha, the guardian of the South. 

The two remaining pillars of the Return arc intermediate pillmrs like those of 
the quadrants. The cross-bars of the Return ore somewhat longer than those of the 
quadrants, those of the so them arm being 0L75 m* and those of the eastern arm 
i .04 stt* long. 

ft should be mentioned hrre that none of these pillars and other members of 
the Railing and the Return, except the ones mentioned below, were found in positions 
allotted to them in their present set up in the Museum. Only the right-hand terminus- 
pillar of the South-East Quadrant (Chapadevra First Pillar) and the two intermediate 
pillars immediately to the south of Lb is First pillar, along with their corresponding 
cross-bars and covered with a coping* were found standing in situ when Cunningham 
began hk excavations. In the reconstruction in the Museum, these have been erected 
as they should be by the south pillar of the■ Toraua to form the iniital part of the 
South-East Quadrant- The other pillars* members and fragments have been dug out 
from various places and depths of the excavations or otherwise recovered from the 
neighbouring villages. The more or less well preserved members among these have 
been used to the reconstruction of the Railing and Return complete with cross-bars 
and coping. 

Ten other pillars fe fitted with cross-bars, but not covered with coping, have been 
erected in three groups in various places of the Gallery to form fragments of Railing 
and Return. Some other pillars have been exhibited singly, two of them* both corner 
ones, being placed on either side of the entrance to the Gallery. Some fragments 
bearing interesting sculptures have been exhibited on the western wall- 

From their architectural peculiarities as well as from the sculptures and inscrip¬ 
tions engraved on them, and also from the location from which they have been dug 
out by Cunningham, the position of some of the pillars in the original Railing as h 
stood at Bharhut may be determined- Thus, on the left-hand terminus-pillar of the 
North-East Quadrant, abutting on the north pillar of the Eastern Gateway as erected, 
in the Museum* we find on the inner face the figure of Kubera, the guardian of the 
North. As this pillar has spaces for sculpture on its inner and outer faces and also on 
the outer side and mortices fur cross-bars only on its inner side* it can be nothing but 
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a left-hand terminus-pillar of a Quadrant. But its present position in the Museum 
near the Eastern entrance would make Kubera the guardian of the East. This anomaly 
can ordy be removed if this pillar is made to form the left-hand terminus-pillar of the 
North-West Quadrant abutting on tha Northern Gateway. 

Another pillar which, as erected in the Museum, forms the terminus-pillar of 
the Return Railing in front of the Eastern Gateway, bears on its outer face the figure 
of Virudhuka \ aksha, the guardian of the South. The position of the Yaksha in the 
Return Railing does not appear to be appropriate. Because, the corner-and terminus- 
pillars of Return railings at Bharhut were generally divided into panels containing 
scenes from the Buddha's lief, whereas the pillar under discussion bears life-size figures 
of Vakshas and Nuga on ks two faces and on the outer side and mortices for cross-bars 
on its inner side. These arc peculiarities of the left-hand termfnus-piliar of a Quadrant 
Railing ; and so this pillar can only be the left-hand terminus-pillar of the South-Best 
Quadrant abutting the Southern Gateway, which will place Virndhaka, the guardian 
of the South in bis proper place. 

From his observations during the eJtcavalions, Cunninghnm concluded shat the 
Ajuiusitru Pillar, forming the corner-pillar of the Return Railing in front of the 
Eastern Gateway at the Museum, wu originally the Western Gate Return comer-pillar 
at Bharhut. Similarly, the Prasenajit and Brahmadeva Pillars, erected in the Museum 
as the terminus and comer-pillars of the same fragmentary return railing on ihe north¬ 
eastern side of the Bharhut Room, were originally the South Gate Return terminus 
and North Gate Return corner-pillars respectively at Bharhut. 

Onumentqtjtifi of the Ratting 

As regards the ornamentation of the Railing, certain general features may be 
noticed at the outset. 

(a} Coping—ft has already been mentioned that the whole of the Coping is 
most elaborately and minutely carved, both on the inside and the outside. At the cod 
of thtcoping over the L-shapcd fence, just above the terminus-pillar of the Return, there 
is seen a boldly curved lion sitting on its haunches. This has been found only in 
fragments. Neat to the lion, on both the inner and outer faces of the Return coping, 
there is a kneeling elephant (PI. IV, bj. The coping stone being fragmentary, the kneeling 
elephant on the outer face is missing- From the elephant's mouth issues a long tin - 
dulating creeper (kimAarma) which continues to the junction of the Return Coping with 
that over the South-Eastern Quadrant of the Circular Railing, Then on cither face of 
the Coping over ihe Quadrant Railing there again occurs a kneeling elephant issuing 
from his mouth the same undulating creeper (PL IV, n) which continues to the end of 
the Quadrant. There ore thus two separate beginning for the creeper-design (latokarma)* 
one in the Quadrant Coping and one In the Return, How this creeper-design 
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was finished in the left end of each Quadrant Coping is not known to It may 

be, as Baiun thought, that on the left side the creeper is represented as issuing 
forth from (or rather entering or being thrust into) the mouth of a similarly kneeling 
elephant But the coping atone spanning the terminus and the two adjacent pillars 
of the North-East Quadrant as erccicd in the Museum, appears from its peculiarities 
to be itself a terminus coping piece ; and in it the kneeling elephant is missing from 
either face > on its inner face the creeper* producing Forth a bunch of garlands from 
its leaf, is shown almost touching the border ; on the outer face the border is 
mutilated, but here also the creeper appears to have touched ihe border of the coping 
and the kneeling elephant is missing. It should also be noted that the kneeling 
elephant on either face of the South-Eastern Quadrant Coping is a wild animal 
(PI. IV. a), while the remaining one on the inner face of the Return Coping Ls 
represented as a tame one. fully caparisoned and more prostrate (PI. IV. b) than those 
on the Quadrant Coping* If the Quadrant and the Return had originally made a 
single whole, the creeper-design on the coping over both would hive been continuous* 
that is. the kneeling elephant on the outer face of the Quadrant Coping would have 
been dispensed with, and the figures of the animals would have been carved alike on 
the Return and Quadrant (inner face) Copings, This fact possibly proves that the 
Returns were added at a later date. 

This undulating creeper {fofrikarma) in reality represents the kolpulatd or 
kalpavalH, The kaipavaffi is the Wish-Fui filling creeper of heavenly origin It fulfils 
all human desires by producing from its tendrils at! that mortal men and women want 
for their happiness and well being* nr., costly apparel and ornaments, drinks and 
eatables, etc. On the Bbarhut Coping the katpavotH has been represented as a lotus 
rhizome issuing out of an elephant's mouth. As we shall see later on both the lotus 
and the elephant symbolically Tcpresnt the waters, the primordial source of all creation. 
This indicates that to the artists of Bharhut the kaipavaffi formed an element of Water 
Cosmology. 

The kalpavaltl by its meanderings divides the faces of the Coping into a number 
of semicircular panels, each of which is filled with sculpture (PL II)* Qa the outer 
face all these panels are filled with repetitions of the same elaborate representation of 
a full-blown lotus flower. On the inner face some of the panels have flowers and 
fruits* necklaces, ear-rings and other personal ornaments, others are filled with figures 
of lions, elephants and other animals and strange fabulous creatures having the body 
of a lion and the head of a manor bird, while the rest arc occupied with scenes 
from the Jdiakas and other stories (PI. II)- These scenes and animals on the one 
hand etnd the bunches of fruits and dowers and ornaments on Ihe other generally 
alternate with each other, the former {Le., the story-telling scenes and animals) filling 
the upper and the latter (Le, w the flowery fruits and ornaments) the under panels. In 
exceptional cases they overlap. In most cases the scene in one panel represents a 
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complete Birth-story (Jaiakq) ; and in a few, one story h distributed into two or more 
successive upper panel- In one exceptional case four successive upper and lower 
panels of the Return Coping arc shown to contain scenes which, according to Barua, 
depict a Buddhist version of the sinners' sufferings in hell. This arrangement was 
evidently due to want of space. It should also be noted that all the fabulous animals 
occur only on the Quadrant Coping. The bunches of flowers, fruits and ornaments 
show similarity but no identity of form and design. Among the fruits are to be seen the 
mango femr& .whakara) (PL VJJ,a), custard apple (Bengali atH w Hindi sanfq) (PI. VJI, d), 
jack-fruit {jwnaM) (PI. VH, c) t and another fruit resembling the date palm. V- S* 
Agrawak ihinks that the jack-fruit and the mango in reality represent containers, the 
former technically known pcmasa 7 both being shaped after the fruits they resemble, 
the former for storing wine and the litter for the lae-dye {laksha-rnga) to paint the 
feet of young ladies. These two fruils “have been specially selected,, because the strong 
odour of ripe jack*fruit resembles that of wine and the juice of the mango fruit is like 

The ornaments include ear-rings of fr/mrw^dcsign (Pi. V[. c)« ear-pendants of 
pr^m-vqprfr&UQ&dn type (PL VI. d) t collars (PI. VI, d) T necklaces (kora, PL Vi I, a), 
girdles (mtkhaltl), wristlets (vafaya* PL VI, e), armlets (ktyfira), finger-rings {aftgttrfya, 
PL V[ p d), spiral anklets {pada-vtilaya) etc. The clothes and apparel are represented 
by scarves and Mrri ornamented with embroidered floral designs, Besides these, the 
ttiralna-symbol, the Bodhimtiwfa and the Bodhi-Tree are present in some of 

the panels. 

This broad line of bas-retiefs is finished on both faces by two elegant borders. 
The upper border consists of a continuous line or battlements (prtUara-roprti) or 
stepped merlons* resembling the Babylonian ziggurtits, alternating with ‘blue lotuses 1 
lufpvkts} in vertical position which are also treated to the West Asiatic (Egyptian) style. 
The lower border consists of a row of bells hanging from the ends of a continuous net 
supported by poles {?). On the outer face the meshes of the net arc interwoven of 
ordinary linen thread, while on the inner face they appear to be jewelled. The net on 
the inner face seems to iruly represent what is called the r afna-kihkirif-jtflQ' 

fb> Pillars—Below the Coping are the stone posts or pillars (thabfio Skt 
Jtsmbha) of the Railing Most of the intermediate pillars as has already been said, 
are divided into three sections by a round boss or full medallion at the middle and 
half medallions at the top and the bottom. All these medallions are filled with 
elaborate sculpture, chiefly lotus flowers and other floral compositions- But there are 
also several showing animals ; and a considerable number shows scenes iakeo from 
Buddhist legend (I the Jmka stories) and history (r e., episodes of the last mundane 

1 " Agruw^Jfl, V. S„ Indian Art i Varanasi, 100). P- I42_ 
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existence of Buddha Sukyamuni}. A few of the pillars bear single lifesire figures of 
Yaks has, Yakshinis, Devatns and N&gainjas, etc. The bevelled edges of the medallion- 
bearing pillars are also decorated, chiefly with flowers are fruits, with human figures, 
male and female, standing on the flowers with their hands either in an attitude of 
devotion or reaching upwards to the fruits and flowers (Pis, II. XXIII & XXIV). On 
some pillars these flowers bear elephants (Pis. III. a & VIII, c). winged horses monkeys 
or peacocks (PI. XXII, b), while parrots (PL XXII. c) and squirrels (FI. XXII. d) 
hang from the branches and nibble at the fruits, 

The ornamentation of the terminal and corner-pillars of the Quadrants and 
Return is different from that of the other pillars. The pillars or the inner comers 
generally bear life-size figures of mounted standard-bearers, both male and female. 
(PI- III, d), while the left-hand terminal pillars or the Quadrants have Yakshas, 
Yukshinis, Devatns, and Nigar&jas etc. On the outer comer and also on the 
terminal pillars of the Returns, the faces and sides are generally divided into a 
number (generally three) of square panels by horizontal bands of railings depicting 
J&taka stories, and Jicf-scencs of the Buddha on a rather elaborate scale, Several 
of these scenes are very interesting, as the inscriptions attached to them enable us to 
identify the different scenes with certainty. 

Ic) Cross-bars— The stone cross-bars (iBcW) of the Quadrants ond most or 
those of the Return have circular bossesor medallions oft each face, which are decorated 
with various subjects similar to those of the pillar medallions. Amongst them, 
however, there are very few Jatakas, but they present us with several humorous scenes 
and a great variety of floral ornaments of singular beauty, A few of the cross-bar 
medallions are decorated with geometrical pattern (PI, XVI. c & d). 

Some of the cross-bars of the Return Railing contain oblong panels on each face 
depicting scenes from the life of the Buddha, Orly one of these cross-bars, filled in 
the Return Railing erected in the north-eastern side of the Bharhut Gallery is in the 
Indian Museum. The other cross-bar, of which the two faces have been spilt apart, 
had been lying in a Mafha at Unchhera 1 ', from where it had been acquired about 
IMS 1 * by the Freer Gallery, U.S.A. 

Pale of the Railing and the Gateway 

The evidence for determining the date of the Railing (vediks) and Gateway 
{toraija} of the Bharhut Stupa consists of the contents and palaeography of the Bpifiml 
inscriptions found therein. These will be discussed in detail in our chapter on the 
inscriptions. Suffice it to say here that according to the dedicatory inscription on one 

1 ‘Cunningham, Tht Stupa of Bharhut, (Reprint, Varanasi, 1562s, p. 12. 

■Coomafaiwansy. A.K., "Two Relief* frnro Bharhut in the Freer Gallery.'' J1SOA, VoL VI, 
(iSSSl.p, 143 ff. 
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of its supporting pillars* the gateway {t&ram} was caused to be creeled {k*irita\ by (king) 
DhanabtiLii ‘"during the reign (or in the dominions) of the Sutigas 4 " (SugmaAt rajeh 
Founded by the general (Seritipati) Pusliyamitra who supplanted the Mauryas, the 
Suugus referred to in this inscription formed a dynasty that ruled over portions of 
northern and central India be tween |S7 and 72 B„C. 

There are also a large number or votive inscriptions engraved on the Railing 
which serve as labels to the reliefs carved on it and record the names of the donors who 
provided funds for the construction of the different parts. The language of the 
Gateway and Railing inscriptions is a form of Prakrit that differs from the Pnikpt of 
the inscriptions of A*oka+ Pa Ideographic® Ely, the Railing inscriptions fall into two 
groups. The majority belong to a date prior to that of the Gateway inscriptions* 
while there arc a few that appear to be contemporaneous wish them. 

The characters of the former group of Railing inscriptions are very similar to 
those of the Besnagar Ganuia Pillar inscription of Hdiodorw, differing only in having 
a straight Heliadoros, as we learn from his record, was an envoy (yam-dufa) of 
the indo-Greek king Antiaid das {AmtaNkita) who is generally supposed to rule in the 
Taxi!a region during the middle of the second century B. C. On palaeogrnphic and 
other grounds the Hellodpros inscription is assigned to circa 125 B. which flJso 
appears to be the date of the majority of the Railing inscriptions ai Bharhut, 
The Railing H there Tore, appears to have been erected during the third quarter of the 
second century B. C, (150“ 125 B. CJ, 

The leiier-forms of the Toranil inscription of Dhatiabhuri shows some delmite 
development when compared to those of the majority group on the Railing- A period 
of three to five decades has to be allowed for this development. The Torana. therefore* 
appears to have been erected about 75 B. C. towards the fag end of the rule of the 
Surigas in central India, To about this period f$0— 50 B. C) air also to be assigned 
the few inscriptions on some of the pillars and cross-bars which owe their existence to 
repair and replacement of the older members of the Railing. 

RE11ET5 OF THE BHARHUT RAILING 

On thematic considerations the reliefs on the Railing may be divided into two 
main categories, viz., 

(a) Reliefs illustrating subjects of popular interest and mythology ; and 

(b) Reliefs illustrating Buddhist legend and history. 

Group (a) reliefs may again be divided into two sub-groups, nz« 

(i) The so-called * Decorative reliefs*. These bear no inscribed labels* and 
according to most scholars consist of a repertoire of forms and designs* flora!, animal 
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and geo me trie, used mainly for the beautification of the Railing- As we shall see in 
our exposition in the following pages, most of these forms and designs (or motifs) bear 
a deep symbolical meaning, easily understood by the people at large, forming the 
iconography of the popular faiths which may be designated as ‘Water Cosmology . 
These reliefs exhale an aroma of the common people about them, SnAfuse^ with 
inherent beauty and pregnant with apparent symbology, they required no descriptive 
labels, but directly appealed to the popular sense of the beautiful and the divine. This 
accounts for their profuse occurrence on Ihe Railing, 

(ii> Life-size figures of poputar gods and goddesses. Most of these life-size 
figures bear labels announcing their names. These labels are. therefore, sure guides 
to their identification. From these we learn that most of these figures stand for 
popular deities, like Yakshas, Yakshuiis. Niigas and DevaUs, gods and goddesses of 
fertility and prosperity, in some way or other connected with 'Water Cosmology , As 
these deities owe their existence to poputar inspiration ingrained in popular mores and 
beliefs, they cannot be dispensed with 1 so, the artists of Bharhut have requisitioned 
their presence and service as devotees and of the great Master to convince the people 
of the superiority of the Lord (Mqgnvft) and his Faith (Dhammci) over those of the 
demigods who offered homage to him. 

Group fb) reliefs may be divided into three sub-groups ; nr., 

(i) RelieTs illustrating the presence of the Former Buddhas by the Bodhi-trees 
peculiar to them, 

(ii) Reliefs illustrating the Jslakas, that is, stories of the previous existences 
or births of the Buddha, before he was born as tiakyamum. 

(iii) Reliefs depicting scenes from the life of the historical Buddha in his last 
mundane existence as Sukyamuni- 

Most of the reliefs or Group (b) (il to (iii) bear descriptive labels, which help us 
in identifying the various scenes and stories. From a slndy of their illustrations on the 
Railing we learn that by the middle of the second century B- C„ when the Railing was 
erected, the Buddhist myths and legends have already condensed into a formabte shape, 
though they had not yet got ihcir final shape as codified in the scriptures {Tripit aka) 
and other religious books. 

So long the attention of scholars has mainly been devoted to the elucidation 
and identification of the various Buddhist scenes shown in the Railing. B- M Barn a s 
monumental work on Bharhut in three volumes ' 1 appears to be the final word on the 
subject, and deserves careful reading. Scant attention has been bestowed on the 50 - 

“Barn*. M„ hai-Au;, Book* MIL published during IfJ4lu 1937, by the Indian Research 
Institute. CaLeutU, 
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called' decorative" reliefs. If the Bharhut Railing ill the Indian Museum is truly 
famous, it is for its "'decorative” reliefs and the life-size figures, both of which are 
popular by affiliation. What at once catches the eye and the imagination of a visitor 
when he first ga7.es at the Railing arc the array of Garni designs and fabulous animals, 
the beautiful damsels on the chamfered edges of the pillars and life-size Vakshus and 
Yakshitus, who by their lyrical loveliness at once draw attention, and not so much the 
scenes of Buddhist legend and history which deserve minute study from close quarters, 
During his twenty years* service In the Indian Museum the present author has many 
times been asked by foreign visitors to explain as to why so many lotuses are there on 
the Railing and the import of the fabulous animals on the Coping The Indian 
vistiorp who by his upbringing has not yet forgotten all his traditional heritage, auto¬ 
matically understands the import of some, though not of all, of these motifs, like the 
PUnmkumbha* Gaja-Lakshini, etc- 

Of all scholarsp it U Coomaraswatny 11 who has seriously tried to elucidate the 
meaning of these ^decorative 11 motifs. His pioneer work on the subject even now 
remains the ‘bible 1 on "decorative” motifs in Indian art In the present author's 
exposition of the "decorative art" of Bharhut p Coomaraswamy has always remained ns 
the philosopher and guide 1 . In many places the present author could do no better 
than summarize the great pioneer's ideas, and only in a few rare instances he has been 
able to amplify, supplement and expand upon his ideas. This Part I on the remains 
of Bharhut which mainly deals with the 'decorative art" and popular deities appearing 
on the Railing has, iherefore* been dedicated as a mark of the author's gratitude to the 
august memory of the great Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy. 


J 'CcKDJTiarjswjniy. A. 1C, FdAjfefj* Parts l And II JReprinie J by Munitairarti ManoharUI, 
Delhi, 1971) 
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CHAPTER H 


THE DECORATIVE RELIEFS 


A large a umber of the reliefs, showing a remarkable variety of patterns and 
designs, are mainly decorative in character. They generally occur on the semicircular 
panels of the coping and on the full and half medallions of the pillars and cross¬ 
bars- It is often found that the same design occurs on both faces of the 
cross-bar. 

It should be noted at the outset that Indian "decorative art” is not a mere 
repertoire of forms and designs used only for the purpose of ornamentation with no or 
little significance attached to them. On the contrary, the designs of Indian deco¬ 
rative art" are always explicitly significant and form a definite iconography. On the 
basis or its chief components the "decorative art" of Bharhul may be divided into 
three categories, vir„ the Plant Style, the Animal Style and the Geometric Style. In 
most cases, the Plant Style and the Animal Style are associated with each other, and 
human figures, both male aud fematc, occur along with them. It will be apparent 
from our exposition in the following pages that the Plant Style and most of the motifs 
of the Animal Style constitute the iconography of "Water Cosmology." 

Every society oT the ancient world had its own cosmogtmical myths. These 
myths were, no doubt, influenced to a great extent by the physiographtcal, ecological 
and cultural environment in which the societies in question grew and developed. But 
when the earliest cosroogonical myths of these various societies are taken into const er- 
atioo and compared with each other, there emerges a pattern which mny be 
designated as "Water Cosmology", that is, a body or ideas and beliefs in the origin or 
the Universe (cosmos) from the waters. 

WATER COSMOLOGY 

The earliest references to Indian ideas about “Water Cosmology are found in 

the Atgvt'iii and other Vedic tests, where they occur side by side and mixed up with 
other more philosophical cosmogonic concepts, eg., origin from Purus ha'. In the 
later Vedic tests, particularly in the Upaijisbads. all these speculations ultimately 
culminated in the conception or Brahman (Absolute) as the source of all Creation, 

~Ltipeda, X,», 1-16 (Punishn-siikta). 
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The passages in the Vedi c literature which form our evidence in thh respect are, 
however, very much involved in meaning and significance; and so, it n difficult to 
gel a clear and coherent picture of the cosmogonic Ideas contained in them. For 
this purpose we have lo collate alt the Vedic myths of Creation and interpret them in 
the light of similar Ideas held by other peoples of the ancient world. Considerable 
work in this respect has been done by scholars like Norman Brown 5 * Kulper 1 and 
rrwin 1 * The present author is greatly indebted to these scholars for his exposition of 
the process of Creation envisaged in the myths of 11 Wo Lor Cosmology" which may be 
summed up as follows :— 

(I) tn the beginning there was only water, conceived as an all-pervading 
Ocean*, which symbolized the element of Chaos®, Yet, paradoxically, ihts Ocean of 
Chaos was supposed mystically to contain within itself the genn T * that is, the poten¬ 
tiality*, of the origin of the Universe and all life contained therein, “Water Co*~ 


"Norman Hrown* W ri “The Creation Myth of the bis-veda". Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol.G2tW2), pp. 

‘Kulper, F-B.i., (t> "The Three Strides of Vifthau*’, Indological Studies in ftowvr of M Norms* 
Brown. American Oriental Society, (J962K PP- W-Jl; (U) "The felta of Asa' 1 , Ind^Iraniott 
Journal* Leiden* VoLVII* ft 96*), pp. 96-129 ; <jIIj , *Coimogony and Concept ton : a Query" 
Journal of the History of Miriams* University of Chicago, VdL 10 C197Q), pp. 5M-133. j Civ) "The 
Basic Concept nf the Vedic Religion". ibid*, YoL 35 <191*5), pp. 

"Irwi n,)-+ *" 'Aiflkan 1 Pillar*; a reassessment of the Evidence—Fart tv ; SjmboUjnf \ The 
Burlington Mogazirse, Vol- 118, (November. 1976), pp- 734-751. 

•Saiopufhst flrlhmti'ia, Xt, 1.6-1 in the beilftiuttg thii (universe) was water, noihing 

hut a sea of water. 1 * 

Athfr^a-Wila. X1L 1. g— 1 "That earth which formerly wai water upon the ocean.." + 

\n the Vlgtedii ihe lame idea U implied in X. 129. I; and in the pcnwie* where ihc Water* are 
Invoked as She Mathers, r.f. + X+ i2, 5. 

tn the SrihcdTropyako Ufnt%dihaJ* V. S* t h the order or Creation {genetij} Is staled in the follow¬ 
ing s C q nence ■ "In the beainitlug this (world) wa» water; water produced the real (h^, 
f.e., all that exist); end the real (joJfujw) is Brahman; Brahman produced Rrjjilpali : from 
Frdjflpati the Devas 11 . 

■Thai the primeval stale of ofthin before Creation began was all-pen adin# Chao* is found in 
tflgrtda, X. 129. l. 

X. £2. 6—**Tbt watery they received that perm primeval wherein the gnd» 
were gathered all together ; rested upon the Unborn fc s ftiwU--* 1 1 ***** x - WhBt time 

the mighty waters came, containing: she universal 

*$tp frrftr, X. 129, U stale* ihn the primeval chaotic condition wan neither 'cxlitant* nor •non¬ 
existent'. that is, there was at on# time me* an tndiitinct itnie w hen nothing did acludty 

^in and therefore it was not an’enlily . but as it contained in Itself the intent peteftlmLily 
of exigence, it was not also a ‘non-tmiiy. What matter* m this description mhnsthe 
primeval condition of chans and confusion* though it baffled all comprehenwop, wat supposed 
by the composer of the hymn so P«IM» the potentiality of creation of the universe. 
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mology" thus "conceives of the waters as containing certain powers of abundance 
that direct, or at least symbolize or represent, the operations of the life-force as it 
welts upward from its sources in the waters* 1 . 

(2) From the bottom of this chaotic Cosmic Ocean there arose a lump of solid 
matter, described in most or these myths as □ clod of earth’ 9 , which floated restlessly 
on the surface of this ocean. This clod of earth gradually expanded and became the 
Primordial Hiil, which ultimately developed into this Universe. This is the first stage 
in the creation of the Universe, when the Primordial Hill was still "unfixed” and 
floated without foundations in the Primordial Ocean. At this stage, heaven and earth, 
and all other dualities, like day and night and the male and female principles remained 
compacted and undifferentiated within this Primordial Hill, and consequently, there 
was no life. 

(3) In the next stage of Creation the Primordial Hill became ‘‘fixed in its 
foundations in the Primordial Ocean. Simultaneously with this ■'stabilization' - of the 
Primordial Hill several other things took place. The most important of these was 
the separation of the heaven and earth by the agency of the Primordial Hill. While 
separating the heaven and earth, the Primordial Hill also released the sun Irom the 
Cosmic Waters ; and the sun not only brought light into this world, but by its diurnal 
course of rising in the east and setting in the west introduced the element of Time into 
this Universe. Thus was created the duality of Day and Night in the train of which 
all other dualities, like the mate and female principles, appeared, and the cycle of the 
lire process in this world was set in motion. According to the myths, in this second 
stage there also arose out of the Primordial Hill the Tree of Life from which originated 
the gods and men and beasts and all other life. 

IjUgvedie tradition attributes all these demiurgic actions, vis., the "pegging of 
the Primordial Hill to the bottom of the Primordial Ocean, separation of the heaven 


‘Cdcunarsawamy, A.K.. KdbAaJ. Fan U (Reprint edn-, 197J). P- J5- 


"“One of iht Rigvedie myik* inform* us (hat the clod wai raised from the bottom of the 
Cosmic Ocean by PrajApati* who dived into the water* In the form of a boar. ief. Kuipcr, 
^Co&moRony and Conception a Query " Juim. of History o/ Rdisl&/is w Vol. IQ (1970), p. 10-* for 
a discussion of this myth)* 

VHt need not bother if some particular fraction in the proem of Creation ai envisaged in 
+ Water Cosmology" so met* mas attributed to some particular god in ike myths* This simply 
shawl Ike mpcrimpoiitioo of later ideal an the original kernel of the myth. 
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and earth * and the release of the su n from the Cosmic Waters, to Jodra M , This 
simply shows that to the Vedie myth-makers the Primordial Hill* which was considered 
to be the World Axis* was identical wilh the god IrnJra. This is also proved by the 
Skambha-hytnni of the Asharvaveda ' a which say that Skambfai is Indra* and Indrq is 
Skambha. Modern scholars are puzzled by the obscurity of these hymns ; but, gf 
has been pointed by Irwin tJI , the obsenrily “vanishes once one recognizes that in 
ancient India Indra was worshipped in the form of the Indra-pillar/ 1, {Indr^dhwja), 
which was the same thing as the Skambha of the Aihflrva-vcdic hymns and stood for 
the Primordial Hid as the Axis of the World- “The important point is that the [ndra- 
pillar was never a mere symbol of the god ; the pillar was an actual matt ffesint ion of 
the gad himself**. 1 * It should also be remembered that one of the synonyms for the 
Indfa-dhvaja is Indra-ktfa, As the word kita means "nail” or "peg”* this designation 
for the World Axis not only refers to Indra + s demiurgic act of "pegging*’ the Primordial 
Hill to the bottom of the Ocean, but also to the identification of Tndra with the 
Primordial Hill which got itself “pegged" to the bottom of the Cosmic Ocean, thus 
establishing the ground for the creation of the Universe, 

(4) The Primordial Hill which separated the heaven and earth is variously 
conceived in the different myths as a mountain igirL adri , or parvaia} a iree {vamspati), 
or a pillar (skambha^ srambha). As has been pointed out by Irwin 1 *, Kl these images 
are often used interchangeably and stand for the same metaphysical concept of the 
World A xh or Axis mmdl'\ The point where the Axis touched the earth is known as 
the * s Navd of the Earth" {Greek omphalos. Hebrew labor. Vedm hhuvmasya naMW, Ski, 
prtthvinhbhU etc,}. Scholars engaged in Hellenic studies at first explained the ampkahs 
as a tomb (the t kolas graves of the early inhabitants of Greece} which was considered 
to be the womb of Mother Earth where ail mortals return after death. Modem 
scholar* after analysing the Greek myths about the omphalos have, however, come to 

“jfi-'JjfiriJo, VII. 23. 3-'Tadra. -when he had slain Temllcti FfteineP VTLlra), forced uiifi 

his might the two world halves heaven and earth} a* under". 

The liinQLtaiiejEy of Indn’t peeling die Primordial Hill to the bottom of the Cosmic 
Ocean and hi* separation of the heaven and earth is implied in fHgra&j, II I2.X—“He who 
fixed fast and firm the earth that staggered, and let ai rest the agicaied mount aim ; who 
m^ainred out the air** wide middle region and gave the heaven support, He men, U Indra". 
The limultancily of Jndra T i separation of ihe heaven end earth and his release of the sun is 
implied in .f-'j igieda* VtII. 3wifi B — “Wilh might halts Ifidn spread out hefeVBil and earth, with 
power bath Indre lighted up the 3im*\ and la 111. are tadra** nobly 

wrought achievement bcaroth up thh earth and heaven, end doer of marvels, he 

begot ihe Sun and Morning”* 

X, 7 and S+ 

“Irwlm X*** ‘Aroian’Pillar* : a Reassessment of the Evidaoto—IY : Symbolism"* The Bur* 
Uriff am Magazine y VaL t IB (November, l976> f p, 740, fa, 34. 

1 Hr win, J„ ibid., p, 740, fa. 74 
1 'Irwin, X, 731* 
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the concision ihat the Navel oflhe Earth in reality “designated the mythicat spot at 
which heaven and earth were separated" by the Primordial Hill ur Axis muitdi in 
other words, the spot at which our universe was literally ‘born 1 . , ‘ 1 * 

To the ancient peoples who fashioned these myths creation of this world was 
not an event which happened in the modern historical sense of time and space, once 
and for all. "It happened in sacred lime, which was cyclic. It was therefore a recurr¬ 
ing event ; and if the Universe was not to slip back rrom Order to Chaos, the Creation 
had to be re-enacted whenever the overthrow of established order was threatened or 
even feared”, 11 This is examplified, amongst others, by the Pauriipik myth of 
A nan taAiiyi-Vishnu which tells ns how alter a period of divine creation the Supreme 
Deity slept on the coils of the serpent Ananta in the midst of the Cosmic Ocean to be 
awakened, after an interval, to a renewed parosym of Creation when the Universe was 
threatened to destruction by the depredations of the forces of Evil, represented by the 
demons Madhu and Kaifabha, thus illusttating the cosmogonic theory of the cyclic 
creation and re-absorblion of the Universe by the Deity. 

Again, as the ideas contained in these myths are mystical in nature, the concept 
of space in our sense of exact geographical location may be dispensed with, and "there 
could he any number of Navels of the Earth without logical inconsistency." 18 

As has been pointed out by Irwin, ancient man's obsession with how the world 
began was governed not by our own ideas about such matters, but "by his desire to 
gel into right relationship with the sacred world as the source of cosmic order and as 
the key to the perpetuation of life" ’ 9 To him, therefore, the Navel of the Earth with 
the World Axis placed on it was the supreme link between the human and the celestial 
—the channel through which Cosmic Order was imposed on this world of ours. By a 
metaphysical extension of this logic any spot where man had been in communion with 
celestial or supernatural powers may be considered as a Navel of the Earth located at 
the base or the Axis of the Universe. This applies to any shrine or temple where the 
devotee comes in contact with the Divine, or to any spot consecrated by the divine 
revelation (iiddhi) of a saint. Thus in Buddhist literature the botlhintantfa Or vujrasana 
under the Bodhi Tree where Buddha Silky a muni received his Enlightenment (fambodhi) 
or any other simitar seat of a farmer Buddha has been described as sited on the Navel 
nr the Earth 1 ", and worshipped as such- 

Wc have already mentioned that In the Vedas "Water Cosmology" is tound 
mixed up with, and in fact, plays a subordinate role to other more philosophic cosmo- 


'■Irwia, J.. (N«L p. 179. 

"Irwin, h. Ibtd, t p, 739. 
lp I'nrlBi J-* ihiJ. , p* 
lp tr*rinp J-P ibid., p^ 

“Barud, U, M, f B&rhtT, Book II U9l4]u 
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gouie concept^ The Vedic people appears to have inherited these ideas in the form of 
an old popular mythology, a legacy from the olden times, which persisted and had to 
be dovetailed with the philosophic ideas of the Vedic Aryans, The reason for this 
appears to be lhat the original Vedic Aryans being a mainly pastoral people were more 
concerned with their herds of animals than being Tally conversant of the operations of 
the powers of vegetative growth. 

On the other hand, cosmogonic conceptions of origin (genesis) in the waters 
were prevalent amongst many of the bronze age civilizations of the Nile 51 , the 
Euphrates 5 * * t and possibly also of the Indus Valley, to whom water, in the form of 
perennial rivers, was the prerequisite of vegetative growth and communal welfare and 
happiness. 

From the above discussion it will be apparent that ^Water Cosmology 1 * was 
originally the popular cosmogonic belief of the settled population* of the riverine civili¬ 
zations, and that the Vedic Aryans inherited this conception through their contact with 
the original population of the land where rhey sat tied. 

For a proper understanding of the "Plant Style" of decoration on the Bharhut 
Railing the main point* of +d Water Cosmology* 1 may be summed up as follow*. From 
the Primeval Waters arose the Plant which is the Tree of Life, and from the Plant all 
other things, gods, men and beasts. Water, as raiM, exists everywhere* as lap in the 
trees, as clouds in the heavens, as rivers and oceans In this terrestrial earth, as semen in 
men and animals, and as saliva in Ihc mouth, cadi of which can serve as a source of the 
Tree of Life, This Tree of Life, or World Tree, as it is sometimes called, is an undying 
A^vattha (Pipal, ficus religbm) or Nyagrodha (Banyan, ficus Itidicu) according to I he 
various myths preserved in the literature. But in the Plant Style of decoration at 
Bharhut (and later in the Pauraoik myth of the Birth of Brahma) it is always the lotus 
plant- In the art of Bharhut the Tree of Life, represented by the lotus plant, symboli¬ 
zing the actual act of creation, is shown to come out either of the mouth or navel of 
a Primal Male, or from a Full Vase, or from the Matara’s mouth—all of which repre¬ 
sent the waters. 

PLANT STVLE 

In the Plant Style of decoration at Bharhut the lotas flower plays the most 
predominant part. To the Indians the lotus has always been the fairest of flowers* the 
emblem and embodiment of beauty and purity. 

Except the medallions showing the upper surface oT a single full-blown flower 
it is the whole lotus plant that i* generally represented op the Railing- This plant 

r, Hsttinii, J* ted-). Encyclopaedia f>/ Reittlon and EtXics. VoL (V (191IJ* p. (44 f. 

* v Hb slings, J. ted.L EmcyetopmtAm of Religion and Eihltj, VaL IV 41911). p. 1-S f f 
"Cf eemral lotus In Pis. IX-XL 
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remaps of bharhut in the Indian museum 

consists Of a thfaM with nodes at Aguiar intervals. each node giving rise to »umcr- 
conststs 01 a ■ . kflves and Bowers and buds. The idea of a crtepUJg 

□Ljtin stem which throws ofT the blossoms is thus always present. This is 

always thecaK whether the plant rises from the Vase of Plenty {PI, XT b), or issues 
fZ L mouth (Pi, XVU. ») or navel t PL XV.l, *>of the ^tt.ng Joksha or winds 
its meandering course along the Coping (PL IK or the medallion (Pis, X. u .XII, d 
vif , t Th e suggestion is thus always there that this plant which, according to the 
SLtr-ww. co>m»io 8 y. i..b« t™ or Life n*»“'« or.n aai.oo, w®*. 

to water. 

That the Tree of Life belonged to and originated in the waters appear to be 
more directly suggested by two of the crossbar reliefs at Bharhut- The former {PI 
XII Alin actuality depicts a lotus-pond ipadmtisarasi) teeming with a multitude of 
lotuses both padnxas and utpalas, together with leaves and buds. The other (ni. XIl, i) 
shows a lotus plant, no doubt, the Tree of Life, arising, not from the Vase of Plenty 
i pnmaghtito) or from the Yaksha’s mouth or navel, but from the apes of a triangle. 
This triangle no doubt, represents a submerged hill, like the Mhtnaka Motm asn 

However, in Mromik mythology, the Maim* a Mountain is never described as the 
source of the Tree of Life ; and as the decorative art of Bharhut depicts a more prmi- 
tive and archaic stratum of the Creation Myths, it u more probable that the triangle m 
reality reorients the Primordial Hill of the earliest In do-Aryan tradition (girt, adr for 
panata). which was believed to have arisen in the first stage of Creation Eram t 
bottom of the Cosmic Ocean, and from which again the Tree ot Life or the Wor 
Tree grew in the second stage of Creation**- The Bharhut relief, therefore not only 
indicates the lotos plant’s associations with the waters, but depicting as it does one 
Cf,he earliest cosmogonic legends of the Indians, it also refers to the tree of Life 
metaphysical origins from the very fundaments of the cosmos beneath the ocean . 

Bui what is more important to note is that the lotus is not only supposed to be 
associated with water, or the plant to represent the Tree of Life, hut that there existed 
□ continuous tradition according to which it symbolically represents the waters : and 
s o the plant itself may be taken to be the source of all Creation in this Universe ; and 
secondarily, the earth which, like the lotus-flower, rests on the water. Thus, a passag 
i„ ihe knwpathi mhmana™ says, “The lotus means the waters : and this earth ts a 
leaf thereof; even as the lotus leaf here lies spread on the waters, so this earth 
lies spread tin ths waters'*- 

The botanical structure of the plant is also suggestive or its appropriateness to 

serve as a reproductive Life-symbol. As represented at Bharhut, in nature also, t e 
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plant consists of a rootlike stem or rhizome which creeps along the bottom of ihe 
pool, producing nodes at intervals. Each node bursts into fresh rootlets which get 
embedded into the bottom of the pool- From each junction of the rootlets with the 
node comes out more stems, which then rise separately to the surface of the wuler, on 
which (he Gowers, leaves and buds blossom. Thus, the habit of growth of the lotus 
plant serve l, as a perfect image of the continuous perpetuation of life originating in 
Uic waters"*®* 

Id this connection, mention may be made of the "lotus simile’', found in a 
number or passages in the Buddhist canon 11 in which the Buddha is lifcened to a lotus 
flower which, (hough bom in water, remains undrenched and unsullied, no matter how 
impure may be the water of the pool, ns hnd been the Buddha himself, who being born 
in this earth full of ssaros (imperfections) rose above them and remained unsoiled 
and pure. The conception or the Buddha as a supramujidnne Uokutlara) Being 
emerged very early in Buddhism, and the Bharhut artists might have found in the lotus 
a device to represent this aspect of the "Buddha conception". 

In whatever way the Buddhists may interpret it, there is, however, no doubt that 
to the Indians the lotus has always mainly remained a symbol for life and creation. 

The Plant Style of decoration consists of the following motifs:_ 

(I) Full-blown Lotus flower (Pis. iX-XIand Fig. 2. a-d)— These occur in 
profusion on the medallions of the pillars and cross-bars and also on the outer face of 
the Coping. For this reason the Railing is called the Pudmavara Vedika . In the full 
medallions the Gower is shown in its entirety {Pis, IX—XT); In the half medallions 
only a half of the design can be accommodated in their semicircular compass (PI, XX, 
a, ft). The Gowers, are all Indian lotuses iptidma) of which ihe botanical name is 
Nalumbium spiciasum Or NeSumbo nuafera (Fig. 2, o}. They are depicted as if shown 
from the top. In the centre is the circular pericarp {karyika) with the ends of the 
seed-capsules (carpels) in position. The pericarp is surrounded by a circle of thread¬ 
like stamens. These in turn are encircled by the spreading petals. The flowers are 
generally of the hundred-pet ailed (iatmialaptulma) variety. The petals of the front row 
are shown in their entirety placed side by side around the circle of stamens. The 
tips of those the back rows arc shown peeping through the upper ends of the front row. 

In the majority of cases, the petals are shown spread in such a way that their tips point 
outwards, that is. towards the circumference or the medallion away from the pericarp. 
But in a few examples (23, 58, 65, 152), they are shown to droop and double back over 
the circle of stamens with their tips pointed inwards towards (he inner pericarp 

‘■Irwin. J-, ”’Aink.an'Pillars: a reassessment of the evidence : Pari til: CapUils", Tkt 
Burlington Mogazint, Vol. Ill (tkt.. I?7J). p. 64(1 

■‘Rhys Davids, Diatosuei ef tht Buddha. Vol. II, p- 32- 
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(PI,. IX.». c). Gmu. variety ha, .ho, bnnn produced within the .*>=, <• *■' ■» >«». 
appears to be an exact copy of thc olher - 

A sub-variety within the ototif consists of those ntednllionn thut eon.-io . h- mm. 

(taniens serv = as border around it- Most of these basts arc decked with nch «ti« W 
^rTllt 7; a XlV.^) b or! (JlSjL -£«*« a Ls or some* flower, 

Sr^rr^2 

them being that of a lady engaged i. her toilet holding . -t™ .... 

(PI. XIV. a), known in Indian iconograpbic texts as darpaiiu. It is mtereslmg 
L in this particular representation, the indy is shown m| *" ****** 
or the left cheek Just below the left eye. Another — ™ 
has a lotus containing a male bust with a grotesque fare decorated aU oer 
marks a snub nose with broad nostrils and tong conical asinine ears iPl- XV, f>). 
This may represent a Yakshn, whose image has been shaped ofler the contemporary 
type of aboriginal ttibat people of Central India- 

Some scholars ute inclined to thick tint these 
dividities. Taking the stamens, which surround the fare >»£»« *' h ' P "“^ 
to be the rays of the sun. some of them tentatively identified the male fi.ores 
as STirya. Majumdar. however, appears to hare hinted at the correct line o irnc P 
tbn when he says that “they (/-*., the busts) perhaps represent the contempor > JP 
of wealthy citizen or member of the aristocratic family" * 

From his own investigations the present author has come to thccondusion that 
the busts on the pillar medallions may represent some sort of ^ vinl *“** 
Yakshas and Yaksbis or some deities associated with ' Water Cosmo ogy 
example, the grotesque bust just referred to (PL XV, b) appears to be ^oOtcrtban 
that of a Yaks ha. Similarly, the lady shown uplo the waist inside a roundel 

lion No 219 (PI. XV, flis perhaps no other than ■ ££ 

reproductive spirit residing within the lotus plant (Tree of Ltle) bcld bj the ^ksba 
sduatung below. But those on the cross-bar medallions appear m reality to be tee 
permits of the donors who dedicated them. All these bustbearing cross-bars con tarn 
dedicatory intcription, ntcmdmg thn I- nf Urn donota who pfijuta 

gift. It is found from these records that, except in two cases (96, PL 7 < ‘ 

PI. XIII. o), the cross-bar that beors a male bust is the gin of a gent eman, an 

■■MijUIUdar, N. G,. Guide to tht Sculptures fa tht Jndio n Museum. Part 1 ItW, P- IX 
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Which has a female bust is ihc gift of a lady. Two oflhe cross-bars bear male basis 
on both faces, viz., 138 (PL XIV* c) and 147 on a cross-bar of the South-East Quadrant 
and 193 and 200 lPL XIV* d) on one of the Return in front of the Gateway. In both 
these cases the two busts on cither face of a particular cross-bar are completely 
identical and appear to possess the same individual features, as should be in the case 
of a portrait- One of the cross-bars, a gift of a gentleman [AtfUA, bears a male bust 
on one face (120, PL XI IT, d) and a female bust on the other (165, PL XUI* e). The 
male bust* no doubt* is that of I*iina. ihc donor i and the female bust appears lo 
represent his wife, who might have accompanied her husband in his pilgrimage and 
taken part in his act of piety. It should be noted in this connection that the Bkarma- 
iastrtut enjoin the wife as ^ahadfmrmmi, to participate in the religious acts (fftarw- 
karma) and the acts of piety (dattakarma} of the husband. 

Generally, the full-blown lotuses of both the sub-groups are placed within a 
circular border which may be a plain or ornamented flat moulding (Pis, IX* a r d ; XI, 
h, dl a twisted rope (PL X. a, b f c), a row of beads (Pis. IX. b; XI. r)* or bcad-and- 
red (PI. X* d} or a border of wreaths. Beyond this border there arc other ornaments, 
JloraL animal and geometric, forming an ou I erring around the flower* *.jj a row of 
winged Moot (PI, Xl f c), or elephants carrying lotuses in their trunks (PL XL dh or 
pecking geese and swans ( PI* XI* a), an array of serpents - heads (PL XX* d} § a meander 
ing lotus creeper with full-blown lotuses (padma) and/or “blue lotuses” (utpalu) and 
buds (Pis. X* it; XU* d )—in one instance the meandering creeper is rhown issuing 
out of b pot (PL XL h )-a meandering vine creeper with leaves and bunches of grapes 
(PL X, b ). various sorts of floral designs (Pis, IX. a ; X* c> and scroll-work (P|. IX, £}* 
and geometrical patterns like hatched chevrons (PL XIJL c. d) etc. These outer 
borders, particularly those of the animals and meandering creepers, give an illusion of 
perpetual movement around the fixity of the full-blown lotus flower in the centre- In 
some instances the border of moulding, rope design etc., between the central lotus and 
the outer ring of ornament is missing, and the foil-blown Jotus is directly surrounded 
by an outer row of lotus petals (PI, IX* cj. Medallion No. 162 (PL XII, cj on the outer 
face of a pillar deserves particular notice. Here there is no inner border around ihe 
lotos, nor any outer ring of floral, animal or geometric ornament as is usual in the 
majority of cases. 4 large full-blown lotus covers the entire field, with row after row 
of petals (actually seven rows), one beyond the other, each row peeping through the 
interspaces of the row below, making a ripple design of much beauty and novelty 
around the first row df petals. 

Altogether 114 full-blown lotus-mcdAflions and 13 busi-bearing lotus-medal I ions 
are displayed in the Bharhut Gallery. Qf these 10! fullblown lotuses and I I bust- 
bearing lotuses are contained in 64 cross-bars ; and 13 full-blown lotuses and 2 bust¬ 
bearing lotuses are on the full medallions of ZI pillars, AH the bust-bearing medal Lions 
of the cross-bars belong to the middle row. 
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Besides the lotus medallions just referred, to. showing the lop surface of u 
single full-blown flower, there are some other representations, both in medallions 
where the whole plant is to be seen and on the chamfered edges of the pillars where 
they serve as pedestals (pitha) for the human aod animal figures, which show the 
flowers in peculiar ilylizcd renderings Here, like the “blue lotuses (utpafa% 1 e 
flowers are shown in the profile, and two varieties of these representations may be 
discerned. Some show a full-blown flower that has just blossomed being in the prime 
of its youth and beauty with the tips of the petals pointing upwards (PL ^ 111, e , Fig. 

2. tf). The others, and these form the majority, show a Bower which is not only full¬ 
blown, hut appears to be over-blown, just before fading out, with all the petals droop¬ 
ing down touching the stem below, completely exposing the pericarp and the stamens 
(PI. VIII, c. Fig, 2, <■), In some of the representations of this variety, the flower is 
heart-shaped (PI. Vlll, c); in others, it assumes the form of a rimless globular pot 
fgAota) covered with a large lid (PI- XV, d). 

Coomaraswamy held that the so-called "bells" of the A4okan capitals derived 
Lheir origin from some prototype resembling stylized lotuses of fhe second variety just 
referred to. He thought that the "bell", “cable-moulding" and abacus of these 
capitals correspond to the drooping petals, stamens and pericarb of a stylized lotus of 
this type,’* which must have inspired the artists in inventing the capitals. Irwin, how¬ 
ever, thinks that Coomanuwamy's proposition is "too weak to convince anybody but 
the already convinced, 1 ' 10 

There appears to be much convincing argument in Irwin’s contention that 
lh e Abakan capitals derived their peculiar shape and form from the technicalities 
involved in the manufacture of portable dhvajns (some of which are depicted 
on the Bharhut Railing cf. PUTT, d) which, being in the aesthetic lineage of the 
monumental pillars, must have served as their prototypes .* 1 These portable dhvafas 
had their shafts made of wood and their emblems of copper. In the preparation of these 
standards {dhvajas) the copper emblem must have been fitted to the top of the wooden 
pole by means of a metallic tennon or dowel, similar to the one which fixed the Ram- 
purva Lion Capital to ihe corresponding shaft. This would have necessitated drilling a 
hole in the lop surface of the pole : and to prevent the tendency of the wooden pole 
to split, especially as the metallic emblem must have been heavy in relation to the light 
wooden shaft, the outside or the top portion of the pole would have to be bound with 
cord in several windings. Such horizontal binding, interrupting the upward flow of 
the eye to the crowning emblem, would inevitably have spoilt the artistic e fleet ot the 
whole composition ; and to counteract this, the horizontal binding would have to be 

m Coomaraswamy, A- "Origin of the Lotus rio-eiilied Bell.) Capitals”. Indian Hiuerical 

Quarurl^ Vd. 6 (19301. PP- 572 *5. 

••Irwin, J-, (bid* Tht Burlington Magoiitif, Vol* 117, p. 63*. 

* ‘Irwin, (bid-, pp, 636-39. 
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covered by hanging drapery. This would have imparled a slight bulge to the top 
portion of the shaft where the binding wus done, just below the emblem ; and this 
explains the se wiling contour of the Abakan “belts’*. Thus, according to fry.to. the 
AAokan " bell" is “a fossilization in slonc of a device which originated in cord and 
fabric” ns the solution of a practical problem. Consequently, he refuses, to acknow¬ 
ledge I he “bell” to be a true loiiform, and thinks that Coo mu ms wn my based his theory 
on some -‘untypical details of lotus treatment in the stone-reliefs at Bharhut"* ’ which 
are o century later than A&oks. 

It should, however, he noted lhat the variety of lotus treatment (Fig. 
2 , c ; PI. VIII, e) which, according to CooiDaraswnmi, led the artists to invent 
the Asokan “hell”. Is not untypical at Bharhut. On the other hand, lotuses 
depicted in this manner of treatment far outnumber the other variety (Fig. 2, d; Pf, 
VIH. d\ indicating a long-standing tradition of representing the lotus-pedestal {padma- 
pUha) in this way, The Bharhut evidence also leaves no room for doubt that, like the 
’ hells of Anoka!) capitals, the lotus, particularly in the peculiar stylization found 
at Bharhut, was thought a fit pedestal {pUha) for figures of gods, men and animals. 
Moreover, some of the lotuses of this variety round oa the Bharhut Railing (PI. XXJ1. 
n ; Fig 2. b) bear a very close resemblance to the bulging profile of the Atokan “hells” ; 
and so, the Asokun ‘ bells” may be thought to represent, if nol to have originated 
after, u prototype of this variety of the lotus. 

Most scholars take the Aleksin "bell" to represent an inverted lotus, Irwin, 
who rubracs to accept the loiiform nature of the “beH". thinks that the artists 
of India could not have depicted their most sacred of flowers with so little 
regard or feeling for its true floral character. We, on our part, do not think 
■hat the Asokun “bell” represents the inverted lotus. Like the Bharhut specimens 
wc are dealing with, the "bell", according to us, in reality represents the Bower 
in a particular stage of its blossoming when all the petals have drooped down 
with their lips pointing downwards completely exposing the pericarp. That this variety 
of the lotus found favour with the Indian artists us a fit pedestal for the gods is attested 
by the so-called “double-petalled lotus" (ymapadniQ) which is found to form the seat 
(pffAtf) for many a bronze and stone image of deities in later limes, in which the upper 
row of petals are shown with their tips pointing upwards while those of the lower row 
have their lips pointed downwards. In some instances, the upper row of petals is 
missing and onTy the lower row remains, exposing, as at Bharhut, the pericarp on which 
the god is seated. Wc, therefore, find no obstruction in taking the A>okan ’’bells” to 
be stylized lotuses as depicted on the Bharhut Railing. Moreover, as the Axis of the 
World, the A-ukan pillar may very well be thought to represent the Tree of Life 
{vanaxpoii), sometimes thought also to be a lotus plant; and as such, might very well 
be surmounted by a lotus flower which symbolize both the act of actual Creation and 

"Ifwin, J. ibid .p, *JS, 
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also the earth that serve as the resting ground Tor all things. In whatever way they 
might have originated, there reems to be no doubt that the makers oT the -ptuls took 
the "betls" tobe/wdMpf(^.a"d tried to give them the shape of lotuses, however 

stylized they might have been. 

In this connection, reference should be made to the overblown lotus on the 

ceottal upright stem of the plant growing out or a triangular eminence depicted m PL 

XU, b. This flower has a bulging profile which is very similar to that of the one 
depicted in PI - XXII. a. The lips of the drooping petals in both the illustrations flare 
muwnrds. This has imparted to them a profile which closely resembles that of the 
A^okan “bells". As a matter of fact, the straight shaft of the stem depicted in PL 
Xll h surmounted, as it is, by an overblown lotus of that particular style of rendering 
simulates the appearance of an At ok an pillar. Had the slender shaft of the stem been 
tapering and proportionate in its girth to the surmounting lotos (in the illustration 
under consideration the lotus is too large and heavy for the slender stem supporting it}, 
there would have been no difficulty in taking it as a representation of an Abakan 
column. In our opinion, this particular depiction of a blossoming lotus plant fully 
substantiates Coomamswumy’s contention that the Atokan “bells originated after 
some prototype of this style of the lotus rendering. It also appears to indicate that 
the A-ofcan column symbolizing, as it was, the Tree of Life, was considered by 
the Indians to stand for a lotus plant originating from the fundaments of the 


universe. 1 tA 

(2) -Blue Lotus" {Utpald) (Pis. X, a ; XX. b and Fig. 2, /-/(—Besides the 
Indian lotus (padma, Neltimbo mcifira), another variety of the flower, having a tall, 
tumbleMike. gradually flaring profile, is also seen on the Railing. In the books on 
Indian iconography this variety of the flower Is known ns the “Blue Lotus" or utpala, 
the emblem of the Buddhist goddess SySmitar*. There occur mainly on a band of 
decoration forming the upper border to the meandering creeper on the 

ConinofPl ID and also on similar borders along the half-medal I ions of the pillars 
(PI XX- h). In either case, they occur in vertical position along with the ‘‘stepped 
merlons", filling up the space between two adjacent merlons, in which their triangular 
profile fitted finely- They arC B,s0 sometimes shown as coming out of the same plant 
bearing stylized representations or the Indian lotus (PI. XII. d) ; and in pi liar-medal lion 
No 23 (PI. XII. a), which according to our interpretation, depicts a lotus-pond [padma- 
narasl), both the varieties, potbw and uipala, are shown growing in the same pool. 

- lti Ir *in'« remark while erilleiUng Cwnwraswamy’s view* about the origin of the A^oltan 
“UrLl' capital (c/. Irwin. I.. Ibid., p, «»), ' Knowing Ibat Capmaraswpray began his career as a 
ho to nisi one is tempted to see it as the special pleading of the eru while botanist riding his 
hobbyhorseappeart to us to be unfounded and too strong for that great art historian. 
Coamaraswamy might have began his career as a botanin; but by Us industry and perse¬ 
verance he acquired a deep and penetrating insight into Indian art which served as a beacon 
light in illuminating many obscure chapters of the history of art in our country, 
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Tliis shows that to the arlists of Bharliut both padma and utpafii appeared to be 
bnskally the same, and symbolized the same thing. rrr„ the primordial waters. The 
“blue lotus" thus formed an integral element in the iconography of "Water Cos¬ 
mology", pad this accounts for its presence on the Railing* 

Majumdar opines that their treatment ‘'somewhat in the Assyrian style" 1 ” points 
to Western Asia as the source from where this motif entered the domain of Indian 
art. SJt Majumdar appears to be right in his basic contention. In amplification of hit 
opinion it may be stated that the 1 blue loins 11 at Bbarhut is really a copy of the 
stylized representation of the Egyptian lotus, known to botanists as the Ny/aphaca 
lFig* 2,/). A comparison of the Bowers as represented on Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian (Assyrian) monuments and on the Bbarhut Railing (Fig r 2, g-J) will 
convince the reader of the pertinacity of our contention. It should , however, be noted 
that the Nymphaea sirtfata is not native in Mesopotamia and the Levant: and so, 
the West Asians (i-tf-, the Babylonians, Assyrian^ Greeks of Asia Minor and the 
Iranians) were not acquainted with the flower at first hand. The species grows in the 
wild state in the marshes of the Nile, and its representation occurs in many of the early 
monuments of the Egyptians. The West Asians, therefore, mu&t have borrowed this 
motif from the Egyptians. Egyptian influenfce came to Western Asia in two separate 
ways, (]J direct from Egypt after conquest by Cambyses in 525 B, C* when 
Egyptian craftsmen were brought to Iran ; and (2) via the arts of the Levant and Asb 
Minor where Egyptian influences had been assimilvled from a much earlier period. 
Egyptian art seems to have exerted its most formative influence in Western Alia m 
the 15th and 14th centuries B. C* coinciding with the military expeditions of the 
Pharaohs in Palestine and Syria, 

It is difficult to determine how and when this foreign motif entered India, 
The occurrence, as we shad see. of the human-headed bull, winged lion and the 
stepped merlon on the Bharhut Ratling* all of which are to be found on the 
monuments of the Achacmenbns, appear to point to Achaemenbn Tran as ihe imme¬ 
diate source of influence. There is no doubt, as will be apparent from a study of the 
reliefs* particularly the so-called "honeysuckle** motif, on the capitals of the AAokan 
pillars, that much of this foreign influence entered India during Maury an and pre- 
Mauryan times from Achacmenid Iran, But the contributions of the iafcas. who 
during their sojourn in Hellenistic Bactria and Arsacid Parthia and Eastern Iran 
imbibed much of these cultures, should also be taken into consideration. From a study 

- ^ — - - _ m 

■♦Mttjumdar, N. G . Gn id* tte SwlpMrr* I* tht Indian Muuvm* Part T U$W m p, 16. 

M. G„ ihld. t p . fa. 

■“All varieties of lotyiet come under the botanical family N^mpka de m t. tt Includes anioTii 
its genera \rJumfrQ and AVmpfcffr.j, m which respectively bdOQi the Indian and Egyptian 
specie;. 
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□f early Malhura art it appears that many foreign motifs and conventions of art were 
re-introduced in India during the centurie* immediately proceeding and following the 
Christian era when the bnkas aril the Kushmjas were the masters of North-western 
India with Mathura as one of the centres of their domination* Some of the foreign 
motifs may. therefore, come to Bharhut from Eastern Iran v/ti Mathura during 
posUMauryan times, 

Et should also be noted here that the Nymphaea steilata, known variously as 
kumitda, s,iph, and isJuk, is also Dative in India, growing profusely in various parls of 
the country : in some parts of eastern India it is more common than the lotus (Ae/um&o 
n „ f ,7V*i) and grows in the same pool along with the latter as depicted in Bharhut 
medallion No* 23 (PL XU. a), its edihlc stem forming a delicacy to many of the P*°P l « 
or the eastern regions. Tlie possibility of an independent origin of the "utpala motif 
in Indian art from a naturalistic rendering of the flower by the Indians shemsehes 
cannot, therefore, be discarded altogether. So far as the author's knowledge goes, no 
doubt has yet been expressed regarding the indigenous origin of the lotus ipadmu) motif 
in Indian art. Similar may also be the case with the '‘uipula" motif, as the Indians 
must have been acquainted with both the flowers from very early limes. 

A scrutiny of the utpalas depicted on the Bharhut Railing enables ua to discern 
two Styles of rendering for this flower. Those on the Coping (PI. XX, ti) apprar to be 

more stylized, their longish tumbler-like profile adhering more closely to their West 

Asiatic prototypes ; while those on some of the medallions (PI. X. a ; Xll, o> are less 
stylized nnd more naturalistic. These are more squatty and their profile « more flaring 
(ban those depicted on tbe Coping A glance will convince anyone or this difference, 
and also of the fact that the utpatas on the medallions are suffused with a warmth or 
naturalness that those on the Coping lack. Are we to account for this difference in 
the spirit of rendering by the theory or two separate origins for this motif in Indian art. 
one indigenous, the other foreign ? The weight of the evidence at present available to 
us on the subject, as well as the history of the so-called ■‘honeysuckle" and other 
foreign motifs in early Indian art, however, inclines os to hold that the "uipata motif 
was originally introduced into India from Western Asia ; but in the course «r its 
adaptation in India, the Indian artists, who were acquainted with the flower from the 
beginning, endowed it with a warmth of naturalness that is peculiarly Indian. 

(3) Honey-suckle (Fig- 3}—In a few of the cross-bar medallions (Pis. XVl, a, b), 
and on the sides of the quadruple animal capitals surmounting the Toraiia pillars, as 
well as on the pinnacle crowning the Gateway (PI. I; Fig. 3,/J appear a floral rnotr 
which has been designated by scholars as the "honcy-suckle". This motif is also foun 
' on the abaci of some of the A^okon capitals, e g,, those found at Sankisa, Allahabad. 
Rampurva (Bull) and SanchL The occurrence of this motif on the Indian monuments 
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has been claimed by many as evidence of Hellenistic influence reaching India from tie 
empire of ihc Seleucitis and their successors in Bactria and Eastern [ran. 

Irwin, however, has clearly pointed out that the term "honey-suddc" was a 
misnomer, being applied by modern Hellenic scholars of Western Europe to a Creek 
decorative motif which the Greeks themselves called the “anlhemsoiT, from axtkos, ‘ a 
flower", and therefore, simply meant a floral design*». The anthem ion, however, is a 
particular type of floral scroll-work which was used by the Greeks strictly for ornamen¬ 
tation of the cyttut recta mouldings of cornices and pillars. In the Abakan capitals this 
ornament was used to decorate the vertical faces of the abaci. Here the individual 
flowers are connected by a continuous stem which resembles the lotus rhizome. At 
Bharhut the flowers are shown singly arising out of lotuses. 

The evidence at our disposal shows that the Greeks, Iranians, and possibly also 
the fndians, alike borrowed the anthemion from Western Asia, particularly the region 
that stretched from Mesopotamia through the Levant to Anatolia, The motif, however, 
did not originate in Western Asia, but was introduced into this region by the Egyptians, 
possibly during the period of military expeditions of the Pharaohs or the I8tb and 19th 
dynasties in Syria and Palestine during the 15th and 14th centuries B.C. Because, as has 
been shown by Irwin 4 *, the ultimate source of the anthemion was the Egyptian lotus 
{Nymphttea itefiata) and the Egyptian Lily or ‘'Lily of the South" as stylized in 
Egyptian art, 

We have already stated how the stylized representalions of the Egyptian lotus 
iSyrttphaea stcilitta) on the monuments of Egypt served as the u I titrate prototype for 
the "blue lotuses" iutpaia} on the Bharhut Railing. Fig .1 will show how along with ihe 
lotus {HymphtKa strllatii} the Egyptian "Lily or the South" also played ils pari in the 
formation of the anthemion. In the renderings of this motif on Assyrian, Greek and 
Achaemenid monuments the lotus and the lily are placed alternately, all coming out of 
a continuous stem (Fig, 3, f>, c), On the abacus of the Rampurva Bull capital also 
the two flowers appear as alternately placed (Fig. 3. a. Hi), all coming out of a rhizome. 
On the Sankiiii and Allahabad abaci, however, the rhizome is missing and the flowers 
are shown to rise directly on the astragalus border (Fig. 3, a. i, ii}. In its stylized 
renderings on Ihc Egyptian monuments the petals of the **LUy of the South" arc shown 
arranged like a spreading fan {Fig, 2, e), This appears to serve as the prototype (no 
doubt through Achaemenid and Greek renderings of the lame as illustrated in Fig. 3, 
b, c) for the fan-tike arrangement of the petals of a flower which alternates with another 
having petals resembling serpents* hoods in the abaci of the A-okan capitals (Fig. 3, a. 

/, ii. Si). In the Bharhut pinnacle (Fig 3./) also the ftp of each petal is seen to droop 

♦•Irwin. JL, *'‘AwksiT Pillars; a reaisciimpat af the Evidence: Part in : Capitals," Tke 
Bxrliitwn Vat 117 (October, 1171), pp. 

•’Irwin, J, fbtd.. pp. 6».«. 
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over the body of the same, thus giving the appearance of serpent's hood to the indivi¬ 
dual petals. Though far removed from the stylized renderings of the Egyptian lotus 
(Nymphaea ste/hta) on the Egyptian (Fig. 2,g), Greek (Fig. 3. 6) and Ac batmen id (FiJ 
J,e) monuments, there could have been no doubt that these flowers on the Asokan abac 
and the one forming the pinnacle ornament over the Bharhut . Tor aim represent the 
stylized Indian version of the ffymphaea tteflata, the Indian artists making the indivi¬ 
dual petals turn inwards thus imparting them the semblance of serpents’ hoods (Fig. 3, 
a and/) insLesd of making them flare outwards like their Achaemeoid and Greek 
predecessors (Fig. 3./) and c). If we are in search of parallels for them outside India, (he 
closest similarity for the Bharhut pinnacle ornament (and for that matter for the similar 
flowers on the Asokan abaci) are to be found in the decorative anlhemh on the Doric 
entablature of the Tbymele (iholaj sanctuary) inside the temple of Aesclepms at 
Epidaurus (now in the Epidaurus Museum) built about 330 B.C. (Fig. 3, and in 
similar decorations on pilaster capitals in the temple of Apollo (known as the 
Didymeutn) at Didyma built about 310 B.C. (Fig. 3, e)*’* As a matter of fact, the 
Didyma decorations resemble similar decorations on the At-okan abaci and the Bharhut 
pinnacle ornament more dosety than those on the entablature of the Thymele at 
Epidaurus. We, therefore, bold that the so-called “honeysuckle" (anthemicn) motif 
as found on the Aiokan abaci and in the pinnacle ornament of the Bharhut Tortuia 
owes more to contact with the Hellenistic West after the conquest of Alexander the 
Great than to influences coming from the empire of the Aehaemcnids. 

A comparison of the anihcmion motif as round on the Gieek, Iranian and 
Indian monuments will show that though derived from the same common source, in the 
process of naturalization in the countries of their adoption, it had become so much 
transformed and so peculiarly adapted to the tastes and genius of the people who adop¬ 
ted it that the common inheritance is obscured to a great extent. Thus the Greek 
rendering is symmetrical and orderly ; the Achacmeuid, stiff and strictly decorative , 
while the Indian is flamboyant and naturalistic and transcending the bounds of the 
purely decorative is infused with a vividness that comes from a deep understanding of 
the symbolism. 

It will be apparent from the above discussion that the so-called "bouey-snckle , 
(anthemion) in reality represented two flowers, the lotus and the lily, both of which 
symbolized the waters and also the Tree of Life originating in U. It is doubtful if the 
Greeks. Iranians and Indians were aware that the anthemion represented the lotus. We 

‘■Charbonneaax, J-, Martin, R,, and Villnrd, F. Classical Creek Art , (Thames & Hudson, 1972), 
FI. 62 on p. 62. Epidaurus is a city in Argalis in the Peloponnesus In mainland Greece. 

■•Charbnnneau*, J, p Martin, R.. and Villard, F,, lltlienistlc Art, (Thames and Hudson, I973i, 
Pts. 24 and26 on pp, 30 and 31 respectively, Didyma is a town 12 miles south of Miletus w 
Asia Miaor. 
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have already noted that the West Asians (f.*. r the people of the Levam and Mesopo¬ 
tamia), who served as intermediaries in the migration of this motif, were not themselves 
acquainted with the lotus at first hand. However, the West Asians, Greeks, Iranians 
and Indians alike possibly saw in the anihcmion a general symbol of fecundity and 
prosperity, which accounts for its adoption by these people, In the process of trans¬ 
plantation and acclimatization in India, where the lotus (pudrtm) was symbolic of 
similar qualities, the anlhcEnicn ("honeysuckle") appears to have absorbed some of the 
symbolic attributes of the lotus {padma). They might have become equivalent to each 
other. This appears to account for the super-imposition of the "honey-suck! e ,f over a 
[otns or half-lotus at Bharhut, whereby this Foreign motif became a part of "Water 
Cosmology”, 

In medallions Nos. 89 (Pt XVI, a) and 131 (PJ, XVI. b) and also on the sides of 
the quadruple animal capitals a peculiar motif U to be seen which h also taken to be a 
stylized form of the so-called "honeysuckle” In reality, however, it appears to repre¬ 
sent a 11 pa I metre”. The date-palm was a sacred tree among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians of Mesopotamia ; the stylized representation of ihe leaves of that tree, 
known as the "palmette" was also considered to be a sacred symbol Thi# points to 
Mesopotamia as the centre of origin of this motif from where it was disseminated to 
various countries. Including India, 

On medallion J 3| (Ft XVI, It) the central part of the motif certainly represents 
some sort of palm leaf, possibly the Indian betel-nut (guY&ka) palm. The side leaves 
having serrated edges also appear to represent some other variety of palm leaves, 
possibly the date-palm. In this representation oT the "palmetto”, two winged horses 
(ntlidtoka-aim}, one on cither side of the central leaf, are seen to dart out in opposite 
directions. The two bunches of flowers or fruits, flunking the centra] gun~j&o leaf on 
either side, possibly represent bunches of fruit-bearing flowers or the same tree (guvftka* 

In medallion 89 (Pi. XVJ f a) dUo the side leaves, which arc serrated a# in 111 
(PL XVI, b) t appear to be nothing but leave* of the date-palm tree ; and I Plus-rose Lies 
are shown in Ihe empty spaces between the individual leaves. The central upright 
branch, having tcnlade-ltke growths along either ride of its length, appears to represent 
the rhuchis {maTi/atf-danth r)* blossoming into young shoots and spikes of the 
daft-palm (khurJufa-7taYam&™jvr%}. The bud-1 ike growths Hanking the motif possibly 
represent bunches of date-palm fruits. 

(4) Flowering Plant coming cut of m squalling Male Figure (PI XVH p a, b)— 
Some of the medallions show a dowering plant coming out of the mouth t PI. XVII, h) 
or the navel (PI, XVII, a) of a squatting male figure. A variant of this motif appears as 
a border to a roundel showing a female figure upto the waist (possibly a Yakshi) in 
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medallion No. 2J9(PLXV p c)< This shows a squatting male figure holding in hh 
hands cither end of a flowering plant which by its meanders encircles the roundel. 

In this connection ■ mention may be made of a terracotta scaling found at 
Harnppa which shows a flowering plant coming out of the gen eta Is of a reclining femate 
figure, 4 " It appears likely that the Harappa sealing represents the prototype of an 
aspect of the Great Goddess (Devi), known in later literature as b^kambhar!, "the herb- 
bearing lady”* * In the ^Devi-Mahritmya rT section of the M&rkawjeyQ Parana the goddess 
herself says how life-sustaining vegetables shall grow out of her own body (fitmedchnsa- 
imidbhmaih) during the rainy season, and thereby* she should be known on earth as 
5alcambhan/ 1 There could have been no doubt that in the “Devi mrLhafmya' 1 passage 
the Great Goddess (Deri) identifies herself with Mother Earth, who as the doyen of ihe 
fertility cults, gives birth to all the plants and herbs of the world actually From her own 
body. 

In the Bharhut reliefs, however, the flowering plant is shown coming out of a 
male, and not a female, figure. The significance and symbology of the Bbarhul reliefs, 
therefore, appear to be completely different from those of the figure on the Harappa 
sealing, and can best be brought out, as has been done by Coomaraswamy 4 *, by reference 
ton number of Vedie passages according to which, "actual creation takes the Form of the 
origination of a tree from the navel of a Primeval Male, who rests upon the waters.” 
This Primeval Male appears originally to be a Yaksha, and in early Vedie texts was 
identified with Varupa, originally the greatest of the Vedie gods. In later sectarian 
literature hh function was usurped by Vishuu as Padm.ic ibba in the myth of Atlanta* 
Aayin Vishnu. 

The significance of the navel {n&bhl} as the scat of the life-force is sel forth in 
some of the later Vedie passages. Thus, in the featapatka Bfahma#a lM the sacrifioer 
(yajamanti) hangs a golden disk round his neck so that it rests upon Jus navel : and the 
text explains, "Why over the navel 7 {Because} the navel is the seed, the power of 
procreation* and the gold disk represents vital energy and vigour/’ Again, in the 
/firatjyakexin Gfihya Sutra * 1 the navel ii described as the "centre of life-breaths” 
(fTandf?)* a * 


44 Vais, M r 5.. Exemraiimu at Marappa, Vol. II. PI. XCI1L 104. 

4 ‘VlJrfrjndrva #taFvg* h Can I OS ST-93 

* , Co™araswflmy, A. K., MlAm, Part II Reprint edn.. 1971J, pp. 24,26. 

4 'Saiapathi Brjhma&a, V, 7-1,9- 
* i Bimftyakewi/t Urfkya $tifra k 1 P 6, 24.1. 

* 4 For the significance of the Navel of the Earth, we attir. pp. 23-24. The creative significance 
of the navel appear * also in Avestan mythology In connection with Apim Nap.il, ibe Hl san of 
Ihe waieri TT , Ihe ^ord also me-aning ^liaVel of the waters". In (his connection, reference 
may also be made to the Greek, my tbs about the anphaloi or "N'at el pf the Earth", which 
was worshipped as feitiMly symbol* 
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According lo Paurftpit mythology, Bra h mil, the Creator, was born from the 
lotus that sprang from Vishnu's nave], which represented the centre of energy of the 
Universe, when the great god (also called Nuriya pa, "he who moves on the waters*’, 
from nar<r™wa(cr4-qyoM=to move), intent on creation, was reclining on the waters 4 *. 
This tradition, however, appeared much earlier in a number of Vedic passages Thus 
in the it is said that "Prior to the shy, prior to this earth, prior to the 

Asuraa and gods, the waters held that germ primeval in which all the gods existed * on 
the navel of the Unborn stood that on which a?| beings stood,” Again. in 'the 
rd*tfwfc» VLivakarmnn (Prajnpati) is born from the navel of the Unborn in waters. 
"Unborn” is one of the early designations of the "World-ground before it developed 
into the Cosmos’', later identified with Purusha, Prajnpoti, Brahman ; and with the 
development of theism, Vishnu as the cosmic god Norlyruft appropriated the 
forruu ifl- 

U should, however, be noted that in the Rigvcda*\ it was Va run a who was 
described as the root of the Tree of Life, the source of alt Creation, and also as the 
Unborn ; while in the Atfuirra-wda 1 * , we read, "That one is called a great Yaksha 
reclining in meditation upon the back of the Waters, and the Tree (of Life) springs 
from his navd.™ 

The references quoted above are sufficient to prove that there existed an ancient 
and continuous tradition of World Origin (Generis) in which are involved Ihc Waters, a 
Primordial Male, the Navel and a dowering Plant (the Tree of Life). The fact that the 
Atharva-veda passage just referred to described the Primeval Male from whom the 
Tree of Life originated as Yaksha appears to be of interest. Indologists are generally 
unanimous in holding that "the .hAttmfl’ifrrffl contains many elements incorporated 
from the pre-existing aboriginal non-Aryan sources.” 11 The ascription of the primary 
procreative function to a Yaksha, therefore, appears to be due lo the influence of non- 
Aryan ideas and beliefs on the incoming Aryans, ft is also interesting to note that in 
the Bharhut reliefs the squatting males are depicted as pot-bellied (luwftfa) which is a 
peculiarity of the Yukshas according to later icottographic texts. 

From the above discussion it appears that the idea of the Yaksha, who was 
originally a popular god of the pre-vedic inhabitants of India and was intimately 

putrtmt. XUX. 

•'V!tteit«,X m XLS-6. 

• 1 Yajurttd*. fV, 6. 2. 

**{ttpndo, I, 24.7— u Verttna, King, of billowed might,'uiisiaelh ereci the Tree’s item In the 

batdciK region*** 

x, 73fi—MfaA ad fakikiM bhintfwya Madhy* tapasi 4 teliJmiyn 

ffijkibf , Flilttfff rkkrayamtE {Irajsxt*) jra u tf rAu rpk ihaiya ikuttdkah parlfa fi# 

LltAlfj*." 

CcHJmaraswam y, A. K, H YaUfot^ Pin II (Reprint edc. + p. 32* 
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connected with the Waters, being the source of all vegetative life is a very old Indian 
belief, which was accepted by the Vedic Aryans from their contact with the original 
peoples of the land, [n the earlier Vedic texts the functions of the Yafcsha was 
attributed to Varuija, then the greatest of the Vedic gods. With the decline of 
Varava's position in the Vedic pantheon, the Ynksha’s attributes were successively 
assumed by Viivnkarman, Purusha. Prajapati, Brahman, and ultimately, by the cosmic 
god NarSyaoa (Vishnu) who retains it to this day. 

That the lotus rhizome has been allowed to come out or the navel poiDls to the 
importance attached by popular imagination to this member of the body as a seat of 
ihe vital force (prana). When, however, the plant is shown as coming out of the 
mouth of the Yaksha (PI. XVfl, A), it appears, as has been suggested by Coomara- 
swamy**, that the mouth, being the seat of the main life-breath (mukhya pr&Wh may 
be considered as the source of the life-force ; or more probably, that being full of 
saliva (rasa), has been regarded, like the Pf/nta-kumbha, as full of the life-giving 
waters, and hence a source of the Tree of Life, 

(5) Purna-ghata (PI. XVJIt, o}—Full of water, which according to Vedic mytho¬ 
logy, contains the germ or ail creation, and with a flowering plant, symbolizing the 
act of creation in palpable reality, coming out of its mouth, the PUrna-ghala, ' Vase 
of Plenty" or Mangah-ghata. *’Vase of Auspiciousness", as it U variously called, is one 

of the most typical symbols of the mysterious force that reveals itself in creation, t 

is also the ■•emblem par txcelknce of fulness and prosperity", and for this reason 
suspiciousness attaches to it. 14 Its ritual value and symbolism is so deep-rooted m 
the mind of the Indians even to-day thnl no religious ceremony can be performed m an 
Indian house without the installation of this “Auspicious Pot” (Mahgala-ghatal 
Being the container of water, it symbolizes water itself, and all the creative and 
effusive qualities supposed to reside in that primary element. This accounts lor Us 
forming a part in the iconography of Water Cosmology at Bbarhut. 

As a decorative motif the Pfiroa-ghata occurred in Indian art from very 
early times, and proliferated in various forms and modifications throughout the 
long history of that art, lu the Bhnrhut Railing it occurs seven times; thrice singly 
(101, 215, 249; PI. XVIII. a), where the device is shown as an ornamented globular pot 
from whose mouth comes out the branches of a plant bearing full-blown lotuses, both 
padmas and utpatas, and in some instances birds in the altitude of pecking arc shown 

l w 24. ?. 

1 "CcHJfnara vwmmy\ h. K, Yakshas, Puri If + p< 24, fa. t. 

-*Tht lymbolism and significance of the Pr,™* ghat* has beta expounded by many icholarr. 
ef. Coomaraswnmy, A K.. Yakttoi, Pmrt II. PP . 61-64; Agr***!*. V. S„ “PUrgi Kumbha or 
'ihe Full Vase'", fiaapa-Ukha. Vol. XXII, No. I, Jip. 22-J1 i Agrawsta, P. K., The Pbn* 
Haitian. Varanasi, 196 J. 
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seated on these flowers ; thrice with Lakshnii or Gflja-Lafcshml, seated or standing on 
lotus coming out of the pot (JO, 177, 208 ; PLXVNJ, b. c ); and once as the border 
of a cross- bur lotus-medallion showing a meandering Iotas rhizome issuing out of an 
inverted pot (90 ; XI t 6). 

Sri-Lakshmi (FIs. XVIII, 6, o : XXIV, x/-/)-5omt of the full-medallions (73, 
113, 177, 20B) ; (PI. XVIII, />, e). show a lady, either seated or standing, on a full-blown 
lotus. The lotus-seat {paiinmana) rises, not directly from the field of the medallion, 
but from a Vase of Plenty {Ptiryarghata) which represents the water*. A lotus 
springs from n spray, this also coming out of the Full Vase, on either side or the lady, 
and an elephant standing on each lotus pours water over her head from inverted jars 
held by the trunk. Ir 73, 177 and ZOB'iPL XVUI, c) the iady is seen touching, roiher 
pressing, her breasts; In 113 (PL XVIII, 6) her hands are Folded in the tfljalt pose. 
These figures, known as Gaja-Lakshmi or Abhishtka-Lakshmi. are a well known art 
motif: and frequently occurs in early Indian coins and stone reliefs, eg., coins 
of Azilisej*®, San chi Stupa ] Gateway® *, Bod h gay a railing etc. 

Some other reliefs on ihe chamfered edges of pillars also show a female standing 
on lotus and touching her breasts. There are others, also on the chamfered edges, 
which show a woman holding a lotus bud that hangs down from a stem emerging from 
the side of the half-medallion overhead (PL XXIX, d). Two other chamfer reliefs 
(Pi, XXIV, e and/1 show the woman standing under a flowering lotus-plant (though 
the stem of the plant is like the trunk of a tree, there is no doubt thas they represent 
the lotus-plantl holding a bough overhead in the dahadti attitude (f.e , one leg encircling 
the trunk). 

All these figures appear to represent some form of a goddess of Abundance whose 
primary associations are with the lotus and who, in the developed Indian pantheon, 
came to be known os Lakshmt, also called Sri, the consort or Vishoti and goddess par 
of Abundance and Prosperity. 

In the Ifigveda both the words $r% and iakskm f denoted abstrucl qualities : the 
former meant “that which is beautiful, that is t pleasing to the eye" the latter J, auspn 
cions”,*'pleasant”. Sri is first personilied in the iaiopaiha Brshma^a,* 1 where she 
appears as a heavenly woman. In ilie Sr% Sukta Sri and Lakshmi are one and the 
same goddess (hence forward till to-day the two word* are synonymous), who is 
associated with the lotus, padme stkftl, “the who Stands on the lotus". This associa¬ 
tion of Sri-Lakshmi with the lotas persists throughout her history from her first 

■'Whitehead, R, B-, Catalopir af Cairn* in iht Punjab Mumtm, Ljhnrr, Yol. [ (Oxford L9]4). 
PI. XJIt. Mo. 511- 

■‘Marshall, J., and Foucher, A„ Thr hfcnumtnu of SancM. VaL [[ (ttd). Pis. XXV XU 
XLV. LVt, 

■ T Suloparha Stilt., XI. 4, 5, 1. 
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appearance as a goddess to this day. In the Epics she appears as a concrete goddess of 
Fortune. Her special connection with Vishnu (NHruyauu) as the latter's consort (se/Afi} 
also begins in the Epics. According to Pauruiiik mythology. bri-Lakshmi was produc¬ 
ed at the Churning of the Ocean {samudramanthtinu'i by the gods and Asuras when 
she came out, last of all, with the flask of nectar inmritabh,j>t‘iti) in her hand. This 
legend dearly brings out her connection with the primordial waters and with the sap 
of life (fjhh— flWffij). In medieval literature her conception as a goddess of Fortune 
persists. Her connection with the ocean, with tolus and elephant, all of which represent 
the primordial waters, the source of all creation, is clearly demonstrated in the "Kamale 
Ramin!" episode of the Chaiiiilmahgala Kavyu of medieval Bengal, which relates how 
Dhanapati Sadugar on his voyage to Ceylon, saw a heavenly damsel, no other than 
Sn-Lakshmi, seated on a lotus {padmAsanA}, lotus in hand (padmahmta), m a lotus 
forest {kamafavema, kamnlalaya), alternately swallowing and vomitting ti white 
elephant. 

From the literary sources cited above, we see lhat brJ-Lakshmi is a goddess of 
Water Cosmology. Her special associations are primarily with the lotus (padnm) 
and secondarily with the elephant, both of which sland for the waters. 

In the Bharhut reliefs ^ri-Lakshtni is associated with the lotus in three ways : 
(1) as padmahasta, “holding the lotus flower in band" (PI. XXIV, d). This, however, 
is not very distinctive, because, human beings, both male and female, also carries the 
lotus for pleasure (tllapadma) and for warship {arghya) (Z) as padmasaiw, ‘'seated on 
ao expanded lotus". This b the case with all the representations of Gaja-Lakshmt 
(PI. XV1U, b, e) at Bharhut. Moreover, in these representations she is also associated 
with the elephant, another dement of her iconography. (3) as padmovasinl or kamahi* 
fayii. where she is surrounded by the flowering stems and leaves of the lotus plant, 
establishing her environment. The Gaja-Lakshmi figures referred to above and the 
chamfer reliefs on either side of pillar 23 (PI. XXIV, e,/) appear to represent this aspect 
of the goddess. In the former case the lotus sprays, leaves imd flowers on her cither side 
and in the latter the flowering tree around which her leg is encircled and of which 
she holds a branch establish her environment and habitat. 

In the Bharhut reliefs she is also seen pressing her breasts. This gesture 
indicates her power as a goddess of abundance (lakxhml) of pouring nourishment at will 
on one and all. 

To sum up, originally a popular goddess dT abundance and nourishment, associa¬ 
ted with Water Cosmology (lotus, elephant), tsri-Lakshmi absorbed in herself the per¬ 
sonification of two abstruct Vedic terms which implied the popular goddess's distinctive 
qualities- The monographic type thus established persisted unchanged upto the present 
day. 
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Let us now consider the decoration around the medallions. The half and full 
medallions arc balanced respectively by two and four stems of flowers or fruits, each 
emerging up or hanging down from the side or the medallions on the chamfered edge of 
the pillars. These stems often have figures or animals and birds perching on the flowers 
and fruits they carry, the birds generally being in the attitude of pecking Some line 
repress citations of the peacock (PL XXII, t), swan, and parrot, (PI. XXII. c) are seen 
in these border decorations. Among the animals, the elephant (PL VIII, c) and the 
monkey (291) hold the lion’s share ; but there ore also horses (PI. VJ1I. e), and a fine 
representation of the squirrel (PI. XXII. d) etc ; and in one instance the fabulous wing- 
cd horse vat&haka a&va (192). The ease and poise with which such a huge animal as the 
elephant has been accommodated on the small compass of the pericarp of a lotus 
flower deserve notice (PI. VIII, c). The flowers that come out of the steins are generally 
the lotus, both padma and utpaia \ but there are also bunches of Atoka (135) and £&la 
(86), and other flowers ; the fruits generally being the mango [safiafcSra, PI. XXII, d, 
right), jack-fruit (pamsa, 135) and the rose-apple (d/d, PL XXII, d, left). 

Of greater interest than the animate and birds are the figures of men 
and women in different poses appearing on these border decorations. Most of 
these figures, both male and remale, stand with the hands folded mjatl) in 
adoration, as ir paying respect lo the Stupa, which symbolizes the august presence of 
the Buddha. In rare instances, as in 87 (PI. XXII, e), each one of the couple stands or 
the head of a serpent 1 * * instead of the flowers. 

(7) Bhanjikn and Dohada motifs (Pis. XXHt, b ; XXIV, a, h. e.f). Some of 
these women are shown in the act of bending the twig of a blossoming tree, either &<j/a 
(PI. XXIII, b, right), or Aiaka (PI. XXIII, b left ; PI. XXIV, ft), or mango (Pi. XXIV, a). 
Others hold a bunch of some flowers in their hands, 

V. S- Agmwala thinks (hat these represent some of the udyanakridns referred to 
in Indian literature 1 ’ Majumdar, in the same vein, writes, “The poses are evidently 
taken by the artists from games (htfa) known as Sohbhinjika (“breaking the branch 
of a £nla tree”), SohakHm-bhaTijikn {"plucking the mango fruit"). FushpavaehiiyikZ 
("plucking flowers'"), Uddalaka-pushpabheiftjikd {“plucking Uddulnka flowers"), some of 
which are referred to in I he K&t*nvtra" (Benares, 1929, pp. 48-49).** 

We are, however, or the opinion that the Bhtiiljlka ("bending the branches of a 
tree 1 ) motif Is the c.iprcssion of a very old and continuous popular tradition of I be 

’The male figure Handing on tho serpent's hood reminds us of ibe icprewsuuiaAi of the 
episode of subduinf the 8-Uiyi Nija iKzlfytjdatttona) b} 1 Krishna in later art, while the female 
on ific other side accords well with the JTrfosdbnsMif/ajw iii, 6i. 2J) description of Anant* 
Nffira with the beautiful Earth Goddess standing on the central hood. 

"Agrawnls, V. S,. Indian Art, Varanasi, J965, p, (J9. 

* ’Majutndar, N. G, Guide ro Sculplitrri /S the Indian Aft,;ram, Part 1 1 1937), p. 20, 
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association of women with trees. It lias found n place in the arts of sculpture and 
literature as the intrinsic beauty and pregnant symbology of the motif have appealed to 
the Indian artists in various media throughout the ages, "‘There is no motif more 
fundamentally characteristic of Indian art from the first to the last than that of the 
Woman and Tree* 51 * 1 

The underlying idea of the motif becomes apparent when we consider it as an 
element of Water Cosmology. The tree is the Tree of Life ; and the female figure 
represents the life-force that resides in it. The remale figure may. therefore, be design 
nated as a dryad [vftkshd&M) l and so, she is a deity of fertility and prosperity* [Cf- the 
Epic passage '"goddesses horn in trees,, to be worshipped by those desiring children, )♦ 
On the Bharhnt Railing these female figures are shown as voluptuous beauties, always 
wearing a jewelled girdle imekhalti) which, according to the Athwvaveda (VI, 113), was 
a long-life (ayushyu) charm. They are, in reality, no other than Yakshis who are 
also considered as sylvan deities. 

From this Yakshi-dryad (Wornan^nd Tree} type are derived two allied motifs 
which are fundamentally the same, hut differently interpreted. One is the BfwT*jik4 
('"bending the branches of tree") motif we are now discussing, the other the Dohada 
motif to be discussed presently. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the representation of the episode of 
the Buddha's Birth in the sculptural art of later times was derived from the ^labhaTtjika 
motif. In these representations Mayadevi stands holding the branch of the tree which 
“bending down in response to her needs 11 , served as her support. Here the Buddha's 
mother is not certainly to be considered as a vrikshakd. but iconographkally “the step 
is very easy from a vfikshokd holding the branch of a tree in the hanche {'bip^shoL) 
pose to that ofMahamaya giving birth to the child, who was miraculously bom from 
ber leftside/*** 

The word dohadn means a “pregnancy longing", that is. the desire of a pregnant 
woman to get or have some particular thing. Tt is thought that unless this desire is 
satisfied the child will not properly develop* mentally or physically, while in the 
mother** womb, and when delivered and grown up will be defective in some respects. 
A ceremony (.<ri dhahhnkxhn tja) is, therefore, performed in an Indiad bouse in the fifth 
month of the pregnancy of a woman when decked with new apparel and ornaments 
she is made to partake delicious preparations with the five condiments ( 'pa^cMmftta] 
which include milk, curds, g/wc* honey and sugar. It is supposed that the performance 
of this ceremony {dofusdnddna) will satisfy all the pregnancy desires of the woman and 
the future child will be perfect in all respects* 

■ *Co omaraswsmy. A, K., Ymkxku, Fart L tfteprinl Edn., New Delhi, 1971 ), p. 32. 

♦■Coomaraiwamy, A. K,* YaAjhai, Fart I, i Reprint Edn.. New Delhi* 1971 h pp< 3435* 
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The idea underlying the dohada motif is that the (ree. tike & pregnant woman 
feels a longing for the touch of a youthful woman and until this desire is fulfilled ils 
(lowers cannot open. Many are the references to this motif in Indian literature through¬ 
out the ages, In Kalidasa's A/egkctdiifa 6 * the exiled Yakshn speaks of how the A&oka- 
tree longed fur the touch of his wife’s feci as he himself longed for the same. In the 
same poet's hfdlavik^gnimtira 9 * reference is made to a ceremony of "Kicking the Asoku 
tree" in which the heroine M.dav&a took the leading part Even in the folk tales of 
Bengal we find reference to this motif ; for example, the story of Sukhu and Dukhu in 
Thniurtnar Jhdl, where a banana and a Seora tree in turn asked the step sisters Dukhu 
and Sukhu to cleanse them of the pests and parasites which had infested them. Dukhu 
tendered the required service and was rewarded by ibe trees in turn. Sukhu refused to 
comply and the trees were unkind to her. It is interesting to note that the Tree and 
Woman motif found ils way even in a story of Hans Anderson, the great European 
story-teller for children in modern times, where the young mother who had been 
robbed of her child's life by Death, while pursuing the latter had to embrace a snow- 
bitten thorny tree to make it burst into blossoms, and in return the tree helped her by 
telling the way Death had taken. 

It will be apparent from the above references that Ihe "Woman and Tree 1 ' is a 
widely prevalent literaiy motirbolh in time and space. As preserved in folk memory 
it embodies the idea that a young woman possesses some prod active force in her 
person which she imparts to the tree when she touches it. But when considered in 
terms of Water Cosmology the process appears to be just the reverse. The tree being 
bom of the life*giving waters is the Tree of Life, and the woman represents the repro¬ 
ductive force that resides as sap (rand) in the tree. The relation of both the tree and 
the woman with the primeval waters, the source of all! ife, thus makes them symbols 
of fertility and prosperity. 

As represented in the Bhorhut Railing It is not always possible to identify a 
Bhcftfika figure from that of a Dohada. When the woman stands under the tree holding 
one of its boughs or touching a fruit or flower thereof, she may be considered as 
representing the Bhtftjika motif (EM. XX11I, h nnd c, left : PI. XXIV, a ); but when over 
and above ibis, one of her legs is entwined with the tree-trunk sbe may he taken to 
represent the Dohada (Pi. XXIV, fr, f,/). If this is taken to be the criterion, almost all 
the life-size female figures (r/, Chulakoka Devaia, Chandra Yakshi etc.I on the Railing 
have to be considered as Dohadas. But originally there appears to be no such 
difference, and the charming beauties of the Bharhut artist* were perhaps nothing more 
than Vakshi-dryads {vrtkshakaji), deities belonging to Water Cosmology. In later times 
poets and popular mind developed upon the theme which then proliferated into the 


"Mtufutihua. Stanza, Tj. 
■‘.IfjfaWA.rrnJwtfmz. Aet, ||L 
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udpirn-krim and dohada motifs, Far from [he Bharhui artists taking their cue from 
the literary sources, it appears that later literature borrowed and developed upon an 
idea they found immortalized on stone at Bhorhut, and many oilier places, *f r z.* Sanchi, 
Amaravati, Mathura etc, 

(g) Naga—Medallion 81 (Pi. XVlt, c) shows a Naga accompanied by two 
Nagis, one on either side, each holding a eftawr; in her hand. This, no doubt, repre¬ 
sents a Niigarnja and his wives. The Nriga king has been shown as standing in the 
human form, his serpentine a [filiation being indicated by a canopy of five-headed snake- 
hood over his head. The Nngis, on the other hand, have been shown in the hybrid 
form in which the head and bust upto ihe navel arc those of a woman, while the lower 
limbs consist of the coils of an actual serpent. 

Ophiolatry, that is, the worship of the Serpent as a deity, is a very old popular 
cult in India. The Grihynsvtras contain an account of the Sttrpavali. an annual rite 
which takes the four months of the rainy season, from the full-moon offiravana 
(August-Septcmbcr) to the full-moon of M'trgaiirsha (November-Dccember), its 
purpose being two-fold, namely, ‘'honouring and warding off snakes". The worship 
of the Serpent deity is in vogue in India even to-day. "The custom of worshipping 
the Ashtanigas (Veliki, Takshatn. Scsha, Atlanta and others) and the Snake-goddess 
Manasii during the rains and specially on the Nsiga PuEchnml day (usually falling in 
the month of bruvaoa) even now current in Bengal, seems to be the popular counterpart 
of the Sarpavali of the Griftyas&tmi”.** 

The serpent that is worshipped as a deity is called the Nngo. It is not the snake 
in general t but the hooded cobra (Naja tripudians ), raised to the rank of a divine 
being. In the legends the Nuga sometimes appears as a mere animal, sometimes as a 
human creature, but generally in him the human and animal qualities are peculiarly 
blended. This is also the case with the representations of the N»ga in Indian art, 
where we can distinguish three main ioonogrnphic types : (1) the form of an actual 
serpent with coils and a polycephatous hood {cf. illustration of the mni,dkantha-jataka 
on a Bharhut Coping, Cunningham, SlTtpa of Siharimi, PI. XLU- 1), (2) the human form 
always characterized by a polycephalous snake-hood over the head {cf. the Nagamja in 
medallion BI, PL XVII. c), and (3) a combination of the two where the head and 
bust of* human body is added to the lower half of a snake’s coll {cf, the two Nngis 
in medallion 81, PL XVII. e). 

Numerous are the references to divine serpents in the mythology and folklore of 
India, the earliest being that of Ahi Budhnya in the Rigvedo Abi Budhnya, "the Serpent 
of the Deep", appears to be an atmospheric deity, possibly representing the beneficial 
aspects of the clouds of heaven ; however, like the snakes, he has something hurtful 

1 ‘Barerjcj. J. N-, Development af Hindu (tonography, 2nd Edo., 1956, p. M6, 
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nboyt him, rind Is worshipped so a* nol to give his votaries up to injury. The fact that 
the clouds of heaven have beea conceived as a serpent is of interest, as it appears to us 
to be the earliest Indian reference to the Niiga's connection with the element of water 
and of its power of bestowing and withholding the rains. The Aifiarvayeda refers to 
various snake-gods by namep for example* Pridaku, TiraKhifnji, Kalmiisagiivo^ elc. ; 
and in one passage, to Tak&haka, described as a descendant of Vis ala (or Visa In} 
(Takshuko VawVtya ), who is better known from his exploits in the Great Epic, 

The Mahdbhtirata is particularly rich in myths and sagas relating to the Nngas, 
They are called the AWrcvcyd, being the offsprings of Kodnl ( +l lhe Tawny One' 1 )* who 
ts a personification of the Earth* The sagas in which the Nugas feature most promi¬ 
nently in the Great Epic are those which describe the performance of the * S&rpasalra” 
(Snake-Sacrifice) by King Janamejaya* * and the Wager of Kadril and Vinalfi with its 
sequeJ of Rape of Am V ita fAmitaharmm) by Garud* #T , On more than one occasion 
the Great Epic furnishes us with liats of Nigarajas, one of them giving seventy-eight* ■ 
and another dsty-dghl** * * names. Even then* the narrator* Sauti* declares that these 
are only the principal Nagas, as owing to their enormous number It would be 
impossible to name them all. 

The Buddhist literature also contains much of serpent lore. [ n the legends 
relating to Ihe previous births of the Buddha (U., Jiitakas) as well as in his existence 
as Sikyamuni, the Niigas play a prominent part. In his previous births, the BodbUaltm 
was no less than three times bom os a Nitga tfl and in the episodes of his last mundane 
existence there are no less than a dozen and a half in which one or more Nags appear 
as dramatis personae. In these legends they are generally represented as his worshippers 
—some no doubt had to be suhdaed by his divine effulgence—or in some way getting 
themselves gratified by rendering service to the great Master. 

In the Kt'isfatftyaiia legends (that is, the stories relating to the life of ICpshaa 
and his associates} also the NAgas arc found to be present, t.g~, Kj-uhr.ia's triumph over 
N«ga Kuliya T( and Balarlma's apotheosis' >, where he is described us an incarnation 
of Anama NAga. As a matter or fact throughout tndinn literature and folMore the 
Niigas feature more prominently than any other popular deity. 

On the Bharhut Railing the Nagas appear on several reliefs in connection with 
the portrayal of scenes from the Buddha's life Thus, one of the panels in the 
Prasenajii pillar, 35 appears from the inscribed label, depicts the Nagn king E Spain's 

Ad Spar van. cbapii, xliv-lvm, 

w *MafctbkJrMiG + a dips r van* etiaptv, ax.xttil. and xxv.isnv, 

•* Xtehibteftara^ idlpirvmc, ehiJTU in, tt- S IC, 

Ujy 0 paparvan. Cblpt. rfif, rvv. 9-JC* 

" C f- S*****^!* /Tfoid I No. 1M), ekvmpeifirliitiia (No. 5»l, and BhfiriJmiiaJtoaka (No. J43, 
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visit to the Buddha. The relief on medallion Kl, however, is not labelled ; and so t it 
appears to constitute an item of the general decorative scheme, forming an clement of 
the iconography of Water Cosmology. 

The conspicuous feature of Indian serpent lore is the Nlga*s association with the 
waters. In many a legend the Nfigji is said to haunt lakes, and ponds and rivers; they 
are also beneficial givers of mid. This led Kern to propound that the Magas are 
essentially water-spirits. 

Even in the Ipgveda * 1 Ahi Budhnya, who is an atmospheric deity, is conceived as 
a “serpent bom in water (abjtim), sitting at the bottom fbtuttme) of the streams in the 
» space", (fcr. the clouds). The connection of the Magas with the ocean, the primary 
source of water, is dearly brought out in the epic legends. In the Mahahkamra the 
ocean is described as the “Abode of the Nngaa" (mgatinm afnyam 1 *) and Bhogavnii, 
the capita! of the Nugas, is beneath the waters. Again, 5esha or Ananta, is conceived 
as the World Serpent, who, lying in the ocean, carries the sen-girdled Earth on his 
head encompassing her with its endless coils. 1 fi Besides carrying the earth Ananta Ls 
assigned another duly which also testifies to his oceanic connections. According to 
epic and panrm.uk cosmogonic theories, the universe (cosmos) is periodically created 
and re-absorbed by the deity. A period of creative action is followed by an interval of 
divine rest, when the Supreme Deity (Vishnu as the cosmic god Narfiyipajl is supposed 
to sleep on the coils of the World Serpent Ananta in the midst of the waves of the 
ocean. At last Brahma, the Creator, was boro from a lotus growing out of Vishnu's 
navel and the Supreme Deity awakes ip renewed action. 

Baladeva, the elder brother Of Krishna, is believed to be an incarnation of 
Ananta. His identity with the World Serpent is picturesquely described in the account 
of his death after the destruction of the Yiidava tact 1 *. The text describes how 
'Kfishpa Tound bis elder brother seated alone by the sea-side in solitude engaged in 
yoga. Then from his mouth there issued forth a thousand-beaded, red-mouthed* large 
white Niiga* who leaving his body, aped towards the great ocean. There Slgara (the 
ocean) received him, and so did the divine Nlgas—Kfrkofaka, VASAL Taksbaka, 
Dhritamshtra and a host of others". From this legend it ii very clear that the World 
Serpent Ananta originally belonged to the ocean,. From there his divinity made a 
sojourn on I he mortal person of a scion of Yadu's race. When the earthly career 
of the man on whom the deity was pleased to descend came to an end, the divinity 
returned to his original habitat which was the ocean. Ananta*s aquatic associations 
require no further elucidation. Not only Ananta, but all the other great NSgt?*jaX 
Vasuk i, Karkotflka T Takshaka, etc,, are said to betong 10 the ocean, 

vu, u k 16: x, 5. 

74 ‘Makihkriratg t Adlparvan, clupts, 1*1, Y. 6 Mil XX v, v + 4- 
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Again, in the legend of Krishna's subduing the KiiUya Nagn/ T it is staled that 
the original home of the Nfiga was id the ocean, which he had given up for fear of 
Garfiidttp and taken refuge ifi a pool of the Yamuna near Gokula. When subdued, he 
wus ordained by Krishna to return to the ocean. Kaliya's associations with the waters 
is thus testified. 

The aquatic affiliation of the Nigaii is also demonstrated in the Buddhist 
tradition, according to which both Varund and Segura, really gods of the oceans, have 
been convened into Niiga rajas. The J A takas mention two- types of Nngns, vfr., those 
who 1 'dwell in the sea'" {samuddattkoka nagabhavana) and those who 1 'dwell in the 
mountains" ipokbaiatthaku n&gahfkim id). 70 However, mountains are rarely found to 
be haunted by the Nngas, while the ocean, Jakes, rivers and pools are very commonly 
found to be inhabited by these divine reptiles. In the first chapter of the Bkfiriduita- 
J&iaka, the NHga molher is made to say to her royal husband, l+ My children are of a 
watery nature (iidakQtijakay* Water in reality is the element of the Nagas T 

According to the Ld&Jkavfoltfra, the river Hitinmjana, near Umvilva t Bod h gay a), 
was known as the <fc lUw of the Nagas", Many of the Nugarfijis who are made to 
visit and pay homage to the Buddha had their haunts in the waters. Thus, according to 
tradition recorded by Hiuen Tseng, Apahila was the Niiga of the fountain at the source 
of the Suvu&tu (Swat) river/ 9 and in the Mah&astu it is stated that Eliipiitra had his 
Hbodc in a tank near Taksha-silu/ 9 

The Naps were also supposed to possess the power of producing or withholding 
rain. According to the testimony of Hiuen Tsang, Niiga Apalala possessed this power, 
and thanks to his good offices the country of Suvastu was not aOlkled by violent 
storms and rum. The best evidence of the Nagas" powers tn this respect is to be 
found in a legend preserved in the Tibetan Life of the Buddha, which speaks of two 
Nugar.ijas, Girika and Vidyujvalaka, banished from Rajagfiha by King Bknbisnia. As 
a result, rain stopped, crops failed and the country was afflicted with famine. It was 
only when the two Nng&s had been brought back from banishment that the rains 
became regular and the shadow of famine was lifted from the country. 

It is also to be noted that the annual Snrpavati rile is prescribed in the 
GrihyQs~1ttis to be held during the rains. This is the time of the year when the danger 
from the snakes is the greatest, as during this period, driven out of their holes by water, 
(hey take refuge in the dwellings of men. This fact will help us to understand the 
relationship that popular mind has established between the snakes and water. From 
the ohscrvalion that the snakes regularly make their appearance at the commencement 
of the rains the primitive mind concluded that the advent of the rains was due to the 
magical powers of these dreaded reptiles. In a hot country like Sadia water is the 

T1 IfartrathLt' vv, JL^2-]70l 
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essential element for vegetative growth and consequent existence and prosperity 
of the human society. The connection (hat the popular mind had established by 
observation bclween the snakes and water appears to amount for the great prevalence 
of Nags warship in India , 

From the above exposition ft wpl be apparent that from very early times there 
existed a continuous tradition of a connection between the NMgas and the waters. This 
accounts for their forming an element in the iconography of Water Cosmology on the 
Railing around the Bharhut Stupa.. 

(9) Mhhuna«Pillar medallion 99 (PI XVII, d} shows a man and a woman 
Standing side by tide, the woman to the Mi of the man. In the SilpaiZstrw such 
couples cire known as Mifkurms. These occur as n decorative motif in Indian art 
throughout the ages, those on the temple* of Khajuraho and Kottarak being world- 
famous for ihdr exquisite beauty and lyrical loveliness, Hundreds of terracotta 
plaques many of them belonging to the Supga period, the time w hen the Bharhut 
Railing was erected, have been found at the excavations of the early historical sites 
of northern India, e.g f TaEiJa, Bhita K Ahichchhatrn, Hastin^pur, Kurorahar, etc. Most 
of these plaques are characterized by a perforation at the top, which indicates that 
they were hung on the walls of houses as interior decora lion. This indicates the great 
popularity of the Mithuna as an element of decorative art in India ; and this 
popularity was due not only to its intrinsic beauty, but also to its auspicious 
symbology. 8 ! 

Auspicious ness attaches to the M it him a as it is considered to be a symbol of 
fecundity* Accordfog to the Safopatha grtihmaua*' 1 , Mitmma means a reproductive 
couple, that h a man and a woman (or a male and a female of any spedes or animal) 81 
m the prime of their youth* capable of performing the sexual act (maithuna) fruitfully 
with a view u> reproduction. It is auspicious as it performs a very important 
function to the society p namely, the continuation and perpetnation of the species 
through the ages. 

The following passage in the ^tiitipufka ^ilA/nj/ja 04 is significant- “From 
Praj.ipati, when dismembered* couples [mithanani) went forth *birtb originates 
from a Milhtina." Again the Brfhadnrmyaka Upml&hod** says* 'Trajapati did not Teel 
happy or satis Bed by himxetf; therefore, even now people are not happy in single 

ll Evcn in modem times it h found that the purpose of the illustrated rsUendar* huua on the 
walh orbouirt it not only to consult the duces, but also to serve 3* murid decoration and ii 
will he found that in many coma the subjects portrayed an these calendar' are religious 
in nature depfarting stich popular godi and eoddeiies Lakshnir. S«ra»?fltl, Kail. DtirgiV 

^ tshTiH* and the csplditf of Krish nj This jndinAEat ttoji the popuJiir mind if moit 
jnftuenccdhy ihosearlhttc representations that have e Pmc ( 0 them thrmifh the medium of 
nUgton. 
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blessedness. He (TrajMpatiJ craved for a second to himself, He divided hh own body 
into (wo parts and in consequence there appeared two figures—a man undo woman. 
Thus the void, the emptiness, was filled com piemen led by women. Frajii puli merged 
himself in that woman in sexual act; and from that act sprang the human beings/* 



Imnisya), tortoise (ka&yttpa=kfirma) t and boar {?0j-a&i} “on different occasions for 
the furtherance of creation and the we El-being of the created ”** Thai the Tortoise 
{Kaiyopa) is regarded as a great progenitor of the human race (FfajapstS) appears to be 
confirmed from the great number of men in India who declare themselves to belong 
to the Kf(>yapa (Tortoise? gotra, It should be noted that the Mithuna couple in 
medallion 99 stands {each of them placing one leg) on an eminence w hich resembles 
the back of a tortoise- This may represent the primordial mountain* the uliimate 
source of all life* beneath the bottom of the cosmic ocean, referred to in early Aryan 
mythology* T « or more probably, it may stand for Prajiipaii himself in ihc form of 
the Tortoise {K<iiyapa) w from whom the original Mithuna h supposed to originate. 
In either case, ihr connection of the Milhuna with Water Cosmology is established by 
the Bharhut artists. 


ANIMAL STYLE 


Both natural and fabulous animals are depicted on the Bharhut Railing. Of 
the former category we find many ■species of quadrupeds, several kinds of birds, snakes* 
crocodile, tortoise (PI. XX. h), lizard, fish (PI. XIX, hj, crab and frog. Not all occur 
in the decorative reliefs alone, some are found as vahoita of the life-size figures and 
some on the story-leiling reliefs. The quadrupeds include the licit (Pi- IV* c)« 
elephant (Fir IV, a m h 5 XI,*/ ; XX.*/). horse (PI XXI d), wild boar (PI. XXI, c). 
bull (PI. V, d) t bullock (PL XX, c), deer (Pi. XXI, antelope (PL V, e)< jackal 



rhinoceros, hare and squirrel (Pi, XXII, if)* Amongst the birds are the peacock 



a 1 XV. d% duck or goose ; crow and the quail. 

The representations of all these animals are recognizably, if not anatomically, 
correct : and some of them are quite natural and sometimes euen spirited The 
Bharhut artists have been the most successful in the delineation of monkeys and 
elephants whose poses and attitudes have been depicted with perfect nalnralnm, and 
in some co&ci with a warmth of charm that generates only from love for these 
animals (PI.. XX. d), On the other band, they have been very unsuccessful in the 
depiction of the hone. A comparison of the horse on the abacus of the Sarnath Lion 
Capital with that on Bharhut bai/-medallion No, 244 (PL XXI, d) will bring out the 

■■Banrrjen. J- N-+ FAe Btrdqpmemt of Hind* lateT&ttupfo 1 2nd EUfLl, p. 
ant*, p. U, 
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difference ; in some cases it is difficult to recognize a horse from a donkey. 

The peacocks depicted on a cross-bar medallion fPI. XIX, d) deserve special 
mention. The central peacock with its head-plumes f =ffJcftr) and spread-out fan-tail, 
almost covering the whole field, has been very naturally and spiritedly depicted ; two 
other peacocks, one on either side of the central one, are shown in the pecking posture, 

(?} Fabulous Animals (Ihii-mj'igQs)— Fabulous animals, like the winged lion 
(sapakiku^h'idut) (PI. XI. e). the winged horse {balahaka-a&m) (PJ, XVI, b], and the 
griffin (iyena-tyfifa). are known in Indian mythology from very early times. These are 
composite or hybrid types, being a curious blend of the lion, the bull, the horse and 
the bird ; occasionally, human heads are engrafted on such animal bodies (p|, V, a, b) 
and sometimes wings arc also added on to them (PI. XVI, b\ (n later monographic 
text* these hybrid creatures Arc designated as //iil-mfij®, which may be translated as 
fantastic animals *. These fantastic animals mainly occur in the semicircular panels 
on the inner face of the coping and on the horizontal borders along the diameters of 
the half-medallions. 

Thus, panel Ji5 (PI. IV, rf) shows a composite quadruped having a leonine body, 
bird’s head with asinine ears, horse-like mane over the nape of the neck and lion’s 
tail , tis forelegs have cloven hoofs like a bovine, while- the hind legs have clawed 
paws like a feline. Panel 345 (PL V. b) shows a bearded human-faced bull. This 
reminds us of the large human-faced bulls on either side of the gates of the Assyrian 
palaces at Nineveh and Dur Sharrukm (c Sth century H. C). It should, however, be 
noted that the Assyrian bulls are winged, white the Bharhut specimen lacks the flying 
appendages. Pane! 354 (PJ. V. a) shows a human-faced lion without mane. The 
quadruple animal capitals over the square abacus of the Tomna pillars as well as the 
middle Torona architrave also show some of these fantastic animals {Sha-mfigas} (PI. 1), 
t.g., human-faced lioos with manes over the head and neck on the inner face of the 
northern pillar and on Ihe extreme right of the middle architrave (inner face) ; and 
bird-faced lions on the same face of the southern pillar and on the extreme left of the 
same architrave. 

Animals having a lion § body and the head of some other animals or of birds 
persisted as a decorative motif in Indian architecture, particularly on the walls of 
temples, till very late period. These composite animals ate known in Indian 
Monographic texts as vyalat (Odiy.i pfijafe). There are goja-vylfas. ntir^vyafas. iuk* 
vfafvi. Myena-tyafai. etc. The leonine animals of the Bharhut Railing having bird's 
and human faces may be described respectively as iye^jya(as |P1. IV, d) and 
rmra-vyalas. (PI. V, a), an d they appear to be the prototypes of similar chimerical 
creatures shown on the early medieval temples of India. 

These fantastic creatures can be traced in the proto-historic art of the Indus 
Valley. Bui they may be more directly attributed to contract with Western Aria in 
ihe period immediately preceding and succeeding the Christian era. Thus, the bearded 
human-faced bulls, as we have said, point to Assyrian farebeaters, while the human- 
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faced lions point to the Egyptian sphinxes, Along with these fantastic creatures* some 
other patterns* m** the stepped mrrluns, the palmcue ond the so-called lL honey* 
suckle" appear to have entered rhe domain of Indian art during this period through 
contact with the then Western World, 

Same other fabulous animals, mostly aquatic, are also shown an the Railing, 
They are shown either singly or as vakanas to the life-size figures. Their association 
with the waters and with vegetation is either explicit or implied, and so, They appear 
to form part of the iconography of Water Cosmology, already referred to, 

The most important of these fabulous aquatic animals is the mythical scamoni- 
Ler Makara (PI. XIX* u. b+ c) t sometimes confounded with the crocodile (ttakra) or the 
whale (tlmi). In later Indian iconography it is shown os the mount [mterm) of the 
river goddess Qaliga, and sometimes also as that of Vanina* the god presiding over the 
waters. It is also regarded us the emblem (/ifteMacur) of Kamadeva, the god of love. 
In later Indian sculpture it is shown as a hybrid creature having the body of a croco- 
dilc and the trunk of an elephant. 

Of the several representations of this myihica] monster on the Bharhut Railing, 
three (PI XIX P d. b, r)* are cm two cross-bars and one on a pillar half-medallion 
[224h The monster h rtpresented as having a scalp rcsemhEing that of an elephant 
to which a long crocodilian snout with parted jawi set with peg-like crocodile teeth 
has been engrafted. Its sternum and forelegs resemble those of an elephant (224) 
or a bull (PL XIX. £i h c} ; the mi af the body resembling that of a fish or a sea- 
raplile, furnished with fishdike side and lull hm. In one representation the body is 
covered with scales (P|. XIX, 0 ) m the others it is shown plain and smooth 
(PI. XIX h t e). In 84 (PI, XIX, a) and 224 the body is curled into coils like [hat 

of a serpent, while in U7 and 146 [PL XIX, b r e) + it ts curbed upwards but not 

coiled. The uper jaw is curbed upwards to form an incipient proboscis, but not 
the long trunk of an elephant. In 137 (PI. XIX h e) a lotus plan* with two full-blown 
lotuses and a bud is shown issuing out of ihe animal's mouth* while in 146 (PI, XIX, b) 
the animal possesses tendriMfikc piscine feelers on its upper snout and three fishes 
are shown around its head, one of them being between its gaping jaws* as if being 
swallowed by the monster. 

As a great Leviathan moving in the waters, and as vihamu of a god fVaruua) 
and a goddess (GnugaJ, both of whom preside over the waters, the Mukara** aquatic 
associations is explicit. Bui what is more important to note from ocr point of view 
is not its association with water, but that it symbolizes water itself* which according 
to the ideas of Water Cosmology, is the source of all life. This explains the MikiiVs 

appearance on the Railing and al&o why it has been shown as the source of the lotus 

vegetation in 137 (PI. XIX, e) r which at Bharhut stands for the Tree of Life. 

We now come to consider what the nnimals shown on the volute end* of the 
Torsna stand for, Are they Makaras or ordinary crocodiles 7 These animals resemble 
the other Makaras depicted on the Railing with only ooe singular difference, namely 
that all the Mak&ms at Bharhut possess a fish-like cud-fin on the tip of the tail. 
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whereas these monsters have no such fin on their tails which gradually taper to a 
point like the ordinary crocodiles. We, therefore, adhere to Banjul opinion thil these 
animals are in reality crocodiles and stand for Mara, the embodiment of Evil according 
to Buddhist mythology, 

OF other fantastic animals depicted on the Railing mention may be made of a 
group of mythological creatures who arc terrestrial as to head and shoulders and 
aquatic in body and tail These arc the water^horse, juta-iuraga (106 as v&bana of 
Chandra Yafcthl) (PI VIII, d); the water-elephant, jate-karf or jalebha {2IB as n 
band of border to the upper halTmedaElioii) (PL XXI, e); the water-ball, jute- 
vfi.’ththha (92) (P3. XX E. a} ; and the sea-lion, sindttu-sHkfui (306 as vafiana of darpaFiii) 
(PI. VS1 l T 6). Two mini la ted animals of the merman type, matsyunaru (2 and 
214), are also shown as vshanaf respectively of an unidentified demi-god 
(PI. VIII, a] and of Ajuk daka Yaksha, The former (PL VTIf, n) has a partially 
damaged bearded human face ; the other (214) j* completely defaced, but the human 
hands inserted into the mouth in the attitude of whistling indicate lhat the face was 
that of a man. All these animals have colled serpentine bodies and laib. Ihe latter 
furnished with fish-likc end fins like the Mikins depicted on the Railing- Aquatic in 
affiliation, alt these hybrid creatures, like the M a katas already referred to, no doubt 
symbolize the waters. The import of the association of these mythical water monsters 
with the Yakshas and Yakshts and other demi-gods and demi-goddesses whose mount 
they happen io be thus becomes dear. The Yakihas and Yakshts are mainly water 
divinities and as water is the primal giver oflife, only secondarily and by implication 
are they those of fertility and prosperity. 

Thus far we have seen that the Makars and cognate type of animals represent 
the waters which is the raison deirie for their occurancc as the source of the lotus 
plant (Tree of Life) and also for being the virfumax of the Yaksha type of demi-gods 
present on the Railing. We have now to see if the same is applicable to the elephants 
from whose mouth the fadpamlfl originates on the Coping, These elephants are 
shown as ordinary terrestrial elephants, and not a* Jntebfm. The connection of the 
elephant with the waters becomes apparent from the Fanrurjik legend of the Churning 
of the Ocean ($umudramant!tana\ according to which the white elephant Airfivatn, 
along with the horse Ucbchirisravi, came out of the ocean due to churning by the 
Desas and A^uras, and was aproprtated by India, It should also be noted that the 
katpawiti is a celestial plant* and so the celestial waters in the form of clouds may be 
considered as hs source and the clouds are thought to be atmospheric elephants 
(jltrTl/arn). 

GEOMETRIC STYLE 

Mollis thai may be considered as belonging to ihe Geometric Style arc 
sparingly used in ihe decoration of the Railing. Of these the following deserve 
mention 

(1) Chevrons—In same of the crowbars [J2G g 165) a circle of hatched 
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chevrons is found to form the outer border to the lotus-medal Nans (PS. XlU* c ( d). 
They appear to be limply decorathe in purpose, 

(2) Svastika— Pillar medallion No, I6B shows a linear decoration which consists 
□f a number of interconnected ivaifikas and t&uwjtikftfi** tbr spaces beiween the 
arms of the signs being filled with lines of brillsor rutnamllns tPL XVI* c% The 
sw\iika is a sign of great antiquity. It it found on many of the painted pottery of the 
Hamppan culture, and also on the antiquities belonging to the early cultures of Europe 
and the Near East. Being a very simple sign consisting of a number of straight lines, 
easy to draw and easy to remember* the svasrika has a great vogue both in time and 
space. Many theories have been presented by scholar* concerning it* symbolism. It 
has respectively been thought to represent Zeus, the sun, the fire* the god Intlm the 
rain'maker, ibe earth, the sky, the four quarters, the union of the sexes ; and finally, 
the Deity of ntE Deities* the great god, the maker of all the Universe. Some scholars 
have attributed a phallic significance to it ; while olhers have recognized in it the 
generative principle that resides in the female making it a symbol for such great 
Mother goddesses as Artemis, Hera T Demeter, Aitartc, etc. So great divergence of 
opinion about Its interpretation indicates that its origin and significance have been lost 
in its great anliquity. What seems to have been at all times an attribule of the swastika 
is its character as a charm or amulet for good fortune and good luck* and also as a 
sign or benediction and blessing. The Sanskrit name for the sign* svtiitii id* has been 
derived from $u* ’’Weir*, "good M -j- ani t "“it is 1 ** 4 let there be M . Thus ihe name for 
the sign indicates that it it thought mainly to stand for suspiciousness. This character 
of the symbol has persisted into modern times ; but for which reason suspiciousness 
attaches to ft is now lost LO ns. It is still used by the people of India* irrespective of 
their sectarian affiliation, and also by those of Chinn and Japan as a sign of good 
wishes and good fortune, and also for abundance, prosperity and tong Iifc. glB 

It should, however, be borne in mind that whatever might have been the 
significance of the sign to those who used it and in whatever way modern scholars 
might have interpreted it, tbe rvastikn had always remained a design for ornamental ion, 
and the Bharhui artists appear to have used it not only for its religious and auspicious 
significance, but also for ils ornamental value 

(3) Tetrnskelion- Medallion No, 350 (PL XVI, d) bears a curious decoration 
which it q bknd of ihe Plant and Geometric Styles. The whole field of she medallion 

“The ivaitika and the jfliim.r/fAa consist of fw* flraichl Bne* crossing each ether at right 
angles. f he har> of the normal erasrik& and Ttimaitfka ere itniiht, of equal ihirbcu 
ihruufhiHit. and cron each other a I tight angles, making Tour arms of equal si it, length 
and style. Their peculiarity ii ih«t att the cadi of the line* arc extended at right angles 
and in. the ume direction. either to the right or to the left. The one that has the anni 
extended to the right ii getieral]y called the >iLt'fiin the other, hatitig thrne extended lo 
Ehe left, she iauvanika. In common parlance, however, both the varieties are sometimes 
called the srajiika without di+criminosiod- In theta pjg^ «e have ako used the icrm 
irtntika to drfiisnalc either varies? of the Sign. 

Wilson, Thomas, Tie Sfmjttk** [Delhi. 1971L for a detailed discussion Of the Srattik* 
symbol* 
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is divided into a number of squares by Oat bands of straight lines, three of them 
running horizontally and ihrcc others vertically. Each square thus formed contains two 
half-lotuses inside half-medallions, These half-medal I ions ore posited in such a way 
that their circumferences touch each other at the highest point of the semi-circle, and 
their dip meters are formed by two of the opposite sides of the square in which they are 
contained. The spaces between the two half-medallions inside a square are filled by 
blue lotuses iuipaftfs) whose flaring triangular profile fits finely into these spaces. 
Moreover, the decorated borders of the half-medallions contained in four adjacent 
squares are arranged in such a way that they form two 5-like spiral curves crossing 
each other in the middle. The figure thus produced is known as the leiraskelion. 
This symbol is found on some of the earliest punch-marked coins of India- In Greece 
the tetraskdion as well as the t risk el ion is found engraved or embossed on shields and 
bucklers. The significance of both symbols |s T however, difficult to ascertain. Some 
thick the letraskeliorc to be the spiral variety of the svaitika. As the spiral arms of 
the tclraskdion produce an illusion of cyclic movement, others take it to symbolize the 
cycle of movement of the sun through the firmament, and by extension, of the move¬ 
ment of alt astral and heavenly bodies. There could have been no doubt that the 
spirals of the tetraskelions have imparted an illusion of heaving and whirling movement 
to the whole composition of the medallion. 

(4) Stepped merlons—The stepped merlons which, alternating with the blue 
lotuses {utptifusj, from the upper border to the kaJpavaltl on the Coping (PL II) 
and also along the diameters of icme of the half-medallions on the pillara (P3. XX, />) 
may also be considered as belonging to the Geometric Style, as each of these motifs 
in reality consists of diminishing superimposed cubes in three, four or five tires. When 
considered along with the others in the row, these motifs appear to form part of the 
defensive arrangement of the walls of a fortification constituting, as they do, the 
embattled parapet between two embrasures through which the defenders can shoot 
missiles or hurl stones on the assailants. The walls of the city of Kusinara, as 
depicted on the Southern Gateway of Sanchi Stupa | ,9 r were furnished with defensive 
turret? having rows of such stepped merlons through which the defenders of the city 
were shown hurling stones on the besieging forces marshalled below. But taken 
separately, each of these motifs is found to resemble a Babylonian ziggurat, and like 
the ziggurat appears to represent a mountain. As such the stepped merlons may be 
thought to represent the Primordial Hill which, as we have already stated, arose out 
of the Primordial Ocean in the first stage of Creation. Thus, of all the Geometric 
motifs found on the Bharhut Railing, the so-called "‘stepped merlon" appears to truly 
form an element of Pi Water Cosmology". Their alternation with the blue Ionises 
iutpalar), another element of "'Water Cosmology", appears to strengthen our inter¬ 
pretation. Their resemble nee with the Babylonian sdggurat inclines us to hold that, 
like the " honey-suck h'\ human-faced hull and winged lion etc , this motif oho entered 
India through contract with Western Asia. 

— 1, Th* MvmmmmU of Sanctot, VoL II in,dJ+ PL XV* lowermost architrave; Geld* 
fa Smeht' 19 ts, TL v, k 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 

FRQNTISPfErE 

General view of the Bharhut Railing and Torava si erected in the 
Bharhut Gallery. 

The Railing (ecftiku) is composed of a series of stone pillars or posts 
t thahho — ztambha ), rectangular ir section, joined together by three 
parallel sets of lenticular cross-bars (r&cAi), mortised into the pillars on 
either side, and capped by a continuous stone coping Utshu\sha\ rounded 
at the top. It is pierced by four entrances on the four cardinal points, 
dividing it into four Quadrants, Parts of the North-eastern and South¬ 
eastern Quadrants have been re-erected in the Bharhut Gallery. 

Towering high over the Railing is the Gateway (Toratw). Only the 
Eastern Torarja has come down to ns to be re-erected in the Gallery. !t 
is composed of two curiousty shaped pillars supporting an ornamental 
arch, which consists of three massive volute-ended curviform architraves, 
placed one above the other by means of square blocks of stone dados 
posited between them in line with the supporting pillars below. The 
empty spaces between the central curved parts of the architraves are 
filled with eleven small balusters and statue-pillars. 

Plate 1 

Inner view of the upper part of the Toraoa at the Eastern entrance 
a$ erected in the Bharhut Gallery- 

The iwo supporting pillars of the Toraiia are square in section 
Uhaturasra pad^slhnna) upto a heighi of 46 cm from their base (not 
shown in the Plate). Above this the shafts are chiselled to form a group 
of four octagons (asMasra stambha] joined together to represent a duster 
of four columns. Each of these four octagons is crowned by a separate 
loti form bell-capital surmounted by □ circular abacus decorated all over 
with lotus-pclal designs. Between the circular abacus and the bell there 
are rope mouldings, in form and design these are replicas of similar 
members of the A^okarj capitals. The abaci of the four-grouped 
bell-capitals are covered by a single square abacus, and this in turn 
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supports a four-grouped Vyafa (fameslie animal) emblem, showing two 
vyfifas see ted back to back on each face of a capital. On the inner face, 
the vyafot of one of the capitals are lions with human faces (flard- 
vydfaj) t while those of the other ate the same animals with birds' faces 
(iyena-vyfilas). 

The superstructure of the Torosja consists of three curvEform archi¬ 
traves* the projecting volute ends of which are decorated with open- 
mouthed crocodiles. The central curved part of the lowermost architrave 
shows a procession of elephants carrying offerings of lotus flowers and 
buds, und a human devotee on each side of a Bodhima}j\{a under a banyan 
tree. The central part of the middle architrave shows a similar proce¬ 
ssion of lions and human-faced vyftfaj approaching from either side a 
Bodhimaittfa under a dump of bamboos. The central part of the 
uppermost architrave is a reconstruction in cement plaster and its faces 
have been left plain. The square part of each architrave between the 
curved middle portion and the volute ends arc decorated on the one side 
with the representation of a stftpa and cm the other side with that of a 
pavilion or shrine. The uppermost architrave it surmounted at its centre 
by a pinnacle ornament consisting of a mne-pcfailed honeysuckle 
(aiuhemion) crowned by a Dharmachnkra In the space between the 
curved middle portion of the middle and lowermost architraves there are 
eleven balusters and statue-pillars. The similar space between the 
middle and uppermost architraves has been left empty due to non¬ 
availability of balusters etc, in the excavations. 

The superstructure of the Tornpa with its architraves and balusters 
symbolically represents the Dharma promulgated by the Buddha which 
serves as a parapeted bridge idharmasrru) for the salvation of mankind 
from earthly bondage. 


Plate II 

A portion of the North-eastern Quadrant of the Railing with 
intermediate pillars, cross-bars and coping in position. 

One of the intermediate pillars (the one on the extreme left) bears 
the life-size figure of a Yaksha (SupEvaia YukhpJ standing on his 
elephant mount- The other pillars* also intermediate ones, are divided 
into three sections by a full medallion at the middle and half-medallions 
at the top and the bottom. The medal lions are decorated wiih sculpture 
showing deities Nlgnruja and N:igis) and scenes (eg , Worship of 

the Bod hi Tree, Dream of Queen Maya) from popular and Buddhist 
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mythology. The half-medallions at top and botlotii contain animal 
(Jala-vrishabha)and floral (full-blown half-lotuses? motifs- The cham¬ 
fered edges of three pillars are ornamented with male and female figures 
standing on lotuses, birds (parrots) perching on flowering branches and 
other floral motifs. The cross-bars (jEicW) needling the pillars are 
decorated wiih medallions containing full-blown lotuses and other floral 
and animal designs. One of the cross-bar medallions contain a human 
bust within n full-blown lotus. The continuous coping over the pillars is 
divided into a number of semi-circular panels formed by the meanders 
of the kafpamllt. These panels contain sculptures of natural and 
fantastic (fAn-wr/gu) animals, flowers, fruits and personal ornaments as 
well us scenes from the Jatakas and other popular tales. This broad 
band of coping sculpture is bordered nt the lop by a row of stepped 
merlons alternating with blue lotuses (ulpala), and at the bottom by a 
row of bells hanging from the meshes of a net irarna-kthkiijt-jdla). 

Plate Til 

d — Railing intermediate pillar. 

It has mortices for cross-bars on its two sides, and its two faces ate 
provided with spaces for sculptural decoration. The face shown in the 
Plate is decorated with a full medallion at the middle and half-medal I ions 
at top and bottom, and its edges are chamfered. All the three medallions 
as well as the chamfered edges are ornamented with sculpture showing 
men, animals and flowers etc. 

h — Railing intermediate pillar, showing the life-size figure of Sirimi Devati 
standing oa a iWife type of Tailing. Over her head t* a half-lotus 
medallion from which, on either side, emerges a lotus leaf (left) and a 
blue lotus (right) bearing garlands or necklaces. 

c - Terminus pillar of the Return Railing covering the Tor ana. This pillar 
has mortices for cross-bars only on its inner side, the two faces and the 
outer side beiug reserved for life-size figures. In the illustration the figure 
of Ganglia Yakshn on the inner face and that of Viriidhalta Yaksba on 
the adjacent outer side have been shown. 

(*— Right-hand comer pillar of the South-easlem Quadrant of the Railing. 
This pillar has mortices for cross-bars on its inner side and outer face, the 
adjacent outer side and inner face being reserved for sculptural decora¬ 
tions. In the illustration the horseman carrying a Gaiuda-slandard 
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{Garuffa-dhvaja) on the inner face and the elephant riders of the outer side 
are shown. The animals of both the side and the face are standing on 
vedikft railings supponedi by elepbauls (on die face) and Gan as (On the 
side). Half-lotus medallions decorate the top of both face and side. 

Plate IV 

a — Coping sculpture (No. 346) showing a eauchant elephant from whose 
mouth the kafpofath issues out. 

This is the initial sculpture (occupying the space just above Ehe First 
Pillar dedicated by CHpadcvi) on the inner face or the Coping over the 
South-eastern Quadrant of ihe Railing. The elephant is couckant facing 
right, the south, the direction to be followed fey the pilgrims 
perambulating the pmdakshhi&patha, Its trunk is upraised ; and from its 
mouth issues the main stem of the kalpavalli which, by its meandering^ 
divides the face of the Coping into a number of semi-circular upper and 
lower panels containing sculptural decorations. Along with the main 
stem of the katpavnlH there also issues from the elephant's mouth a 
subsidiary sprig bearing a full-blown lotus and a bud. From the body 
of the main stem of the kalpavafft issues out other subsidiary sprigs, some 
of which are held by the upraised trunk of the animal and some others 
arc %liown creeping backwards over its head and back. From the Leaves 
on these subsidiary sprigs hang various urn aments, like necklaces„ lasscls, 
a spiral ear-ornament and another of the prakura-yapm-kuiufola type, 
which surround the animal on all sides. The elephant is not caparisoned, 
and appears to be wild. It is very naturalist! tally drawn* being more so 
than the one depicted on the Return Coping (FL IV, A)- 

b — Coping sculpture (No. 312) showing a eotichant elephant from whose 
mouth the knfpawil! issues out. 

This is the sculpture next to the initial conchaDt lion (fragmentary) 
op the inner face of the Coping over the Return ld front of the Eastern 
Gaieway, This elephant faces right, like the one depicted in PL [V r a \ 
and from its mouth also issues out the stem of the kalpatattl dividing the 
face of the Return Coping into a number of similarly posited semi-circular 
panels for sculptures. In its upraised trunk the elephant holds a necklace 
(hitra) of three chained strands, the strands being separated by spacer 
beads. The animal is caparisoned, Ihe caparison consisting of a piece 
of embroidered trapping covering its back and sides ; and so r it appears 
to be a tame elephant. Its posture is also more prostrate than the one 
depicted on PL IV, a. 
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c — Sculpture t Kq. 348) on the inner face of the Cop rug over l he South- 
eastern Quadrant of the Ratting* showing a lion. 

Ils body and haunches are n pluralistically depicted ; but its face 
and the manes over its neck arc schematic, and appears to be copied from 
West Asiatic prototypes. The animal is inside a sc nil-circular panel 
Formed by the meandering* of the k&Ipavaflt t from which issues a number 
of subsidiary sprigs each carrying a lotus bud or leaf. 

d — Sculpture (No. 325) on the inner face of the Coping over the North¬ 
eastern Quadrant of the Railing, showing a fantastic animal (tkfrmrigd)* 
in ride a semi-circular panel formed by Ihe kalpawlfi. 

The animal has a leonine body* a bird's head with parrot-like beak 
and asinine cars, horse-like mane * over the nape of its neck and Mon's 
tail. Its forelegs have cloven hoofs like a bovine* while ils hind legA have 
clawed paws like a feline. In Indian Stlpmtjjtras these hybrid animals 
are known as Vyafos. The animal depicted in the panel may be designated 
as j &yejja*vya}a, Ornaments* Ike spiral Fotoya* pn3jtfjjro- mpr tf- knT\4aki and 
ear-rings {?), are shown around the animal, some of them on sprigs 
issuing front a node of the kalpavath* 

Plate V 

a -- Sculpture (No. 3S4) on the inner face of the Coping over the South¬ 
eastern Quadrant of the Railing* showing a fonlnstic animal (J/n-mr^o) 
in ride a semi-circular panel. 

The animal is a human-faced lion ; but it has no mane over its neck 
and head. Its limbs, body and haunches have been naturals!ically 
depicled like those of a Mon. This animat a ppears- to have its ideological 
prototype in the sphinie* of Egyp! ; but in aclual depiction it differs 
much from ihcim Two sprigs issuing from a node of the kaffKivafh 
carry lotus leaves with ornaments* the one above the animal being a 
pada-raUtya (anklet), the other below It i necklace (Aura) of beads of 
four strands. 

b — Sculp!tire (No. 345) on the Inner face of the Coping over the North* 
eastern Quadrant of the Railing, showing a bearded human-faced bull 
{iwtFti'-vrisfiflbha) inride a semi-circular panel. 

This fantastic animal reminds us of the large human-faced bulk on 
either side of the gates of the Assyrian palaces at Nineveh and Dur 
Sharrukin (e. 8th century B,C.) + II bas. however, no wing* like its 
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Assyrian prototypes, It should also be coled that it has no hump ; and 
its body resembles that of o deer more than that of a bull. Below hs 
body a spiral pbda-rataya (anklet) sprouts from a lotus leaf on a sprig 
originating from a node of the kalpavalli 5 two other ornaments, possibly 
spiral ear-rings are shown above its bach, 

c — Sculpture (No T 327} on Uie inner face of the Coping over the North¬ 
eastern Quadrant of the Railing, 

This semi-circular panel shows an antelope (mf/ga) under a tree and a 
man with an axe on his shoulder. As the Brnfimi label informs us, it 
depicts a scene from the Isimiga-Mtaka. The animal trample; over a 
bracelet (vaJaya ); a spiral ear-ring is also shown near the bracelet. 

^ ■ Semi-circular panel (No. 327) on the inner face of the Coping over the 
North-eastern Quadrant of the Railing, showing a scene front the St0ia 
go-hum Jataka. 

The purpose of this illustration is to show how noluralistically the 
Bharbut artists had depicted the couctmnf buIL Its couehant posture, 
horns, hump, ribs, and tail have been very realistically delineated. 
Above and below the bull arc shown two spiral vulayas* possibly pada- 
valayas* 

Plate VI 

q — Senu*circutir panel (No. 129) on the inner face of the Coping over the 
North-eastern Quadrant of the Railing, showing the episode of the Bitfiifa- 
Jafakti Kukuta-Jfttaka 

The cock on the tree and the cat on the ground below have been very 
realistically as well as naturalistically drawn. Ornament like necklaces 
of beads and a large ear ornament (kuryiala) furnished with a number 
of bells are showd hanging from two sprigs coming out of a node of the 
kalpavolh F. 

& — Semi-circular panel (No. 133) on the inner face of Coping over the North* 
eastern Quadrant of the Railing, showing the episode of the woman 
iljAarfftff in the cremation ground among jackals. 

The jackals are lecognimbly , if not realistically* depicted, 

c — Sculpture (No. 332) on the inner face of the Coping (North-eastern 
Quadrant), showing ornaments hanging from subsidiary sprigs inside a 
semicircular pond formed by the kaipavatlh 
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The ornaments coo si si of neck-chains (fears), bracelet (p^/ijj'ci), ear- 
omaroents of tritatiw-dnsign and a ring (ffhgtfrfyifl} of beads, 

d — Sculpture (No, 3G3) on the inner face of the Coping (South-eastern 
Quadrant), showing a neckband (ka n{ hs-bhushdna) hanging from the leaf 
of a sprig issuing out of a node of the kalpamflL 

Inside the neckband are two ear ornaments, of the prfikAra-wpra- 
kwjiala type, and outside it a ring (ahgwiya) of beads, 

Plate VII 

a — Semi-circular panel (No, 328) on the inner face of the Coping 
(North-eastern Quadrant), showing necklaces of heads hanging from 
the [eaves of a subsidiary sprig of the kalpavalfa* Two other circular 
ornaments having the shape of lotus-rosettes may be ear ornaments 

A — Semi-circular panel (No, 33Q) on the inner face of the Coping (Nonh- 
c as I cm Quadrant)* showing seven mangoes (omrer, jotafesra) hanging 
from a subsidiary sprig of the kalpamlft* 

c — Semicircular panel (No, 153) on the inner face of the Coping (South¬ 
eastern Quadrant)* showing two jack-fruits (pmam) hanging from a 
sprig of the katpav&ilL 

d — Semi-circular panel (No- 326) on the inner face of the Coping iNorth- 
eastem Quadran1) p showing two custard-apples (Sfa) hanging from a tprig 
of the kofparaltL 


Plate VIII 

a — Comer-pillar sculpture (No, 2) showing the hybrid figure of a merman 
(mcsf.f;rcfmjm) as lithunn of a life-size demigod. 

Though mutilated, the head of Ihe leviathan cm be recognized as 
that of a bearded man, the body being that of a fish or sea-serpent, 
curved and coiled, the tail being furnished with hsh-like caudal fins, 

b — Comer-pillar sculpture (No. 306) showing a sea-lion Umtfhu-zimfw) as 
wthana of the life-size figure of a lady holding the mirror {darpoQ&)> 

The head of the monster is that of a lion. Schematic mane# run 
over its head and the nape of its neck- The forepart of its body has two 
forelegs which* peculiarly enough, are furnished with bovine hoofs and 
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not feline paws. The hind part of its body consist of the coils of a 
sea-serpent, and is furnished with fish-like ventral and caudal fins, 

c — Pillar chamfer sculpture (No* 245) showing an elephant standing on the 
pericarp of a lotus. 

The lotus Ipadma) has been depicted as an overblown one just before 
fading out, with nil its petals drooping down towards the stem 
completely exposing the stamens and the pericarp. The ease and poise 
with which such a huge animal as the elephant has been accommodated 
on the small compass of the pericarp of a lotus deserve notice. 

d — Sculpture (No. 106) on the outer face of the terminus-pillar oT the North¬ 
eastern Quadrant of the Railing, showing a sea-horse f jata-iuraga) as 
vftkana of Chandra Yakski , 

The head of the animal is that of n horse with schematic manes 
running from the crown to the nape. It has borse-like forelegs. The 
rest of the body consists of the coil of a sea-serpent furnished with 
end-tins on the tip of the tail 

e — Pillar chamfer sculpture (Jto. 60) showing an animal (mutilated, possibly 
horse) with rider standing on a I of us. 

The lotus is depicted as full-blown, in the prime of its youth, with 
the petals pointing upward.*, enclosing the ffcricurp which is not seen, 

Plate IX 

a — Cross-bar medallion (No. 14) showing full-blown lotus. 

The medallion shows the top surface of a single lotus as if it is 
being viewed from above. In the centre is the circular pericarp (karnika) 
with the ends of the carpels in position. The pericarp is surrounded by a 
circle oT stamens which, in turn, is encircled by the spreading petals. The 
petals of the front row are shown in their entirety, placed side by side 
around the circle of stamens with tbeir tips pointing outwards towards the 
circumference of the medallion* The pelats of the back rows are shown 
peeping through the upper ends of those of ihe front row. The full¬ 
blown lotus is placed within a circle of Sat moulding ornamented with a 
wavy line* Beyond this moulding is a floral border of alternating full- 
blown lotuses nod blue lotuses {utpttlas) , the latter being shown emerging 
from the plants themselves consisting of roots and stems. 
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b — Cross-bar medallion (No, 58) showing a full-blown lotus. 

In this medallion the petals of She front row are shown to droop and 
double back over the circle of stamens with (heir tips pointing inwards 
towards the central pericarp. Beyond this come other rows with their 
petals pointing outwards a& is usual with Such lotuses. The lotus t$ 
surrounded by an inner circle of beads and an outer border of encircling 
schrolt-work- 

c — Crossbar medallion [No. 152) showing a full-blown lotus. 

In this medallion also She petals of the first row droop and double 
back over the circle of stamens, and then come the usual rows of petals 
pointing outwards. The central lotus is surrounded by a row of larger 
petals which does not belong to that flower, but appears to form m 
ornamental device. 

d — Cross-bar medallion (No. 79) showing a full-blown lotus. 

The cenEral lotus shown in this medallion in placed within a circle of 
plain flat moulding, and beyond it there is an outer border formed by a 
tow oT serpents’ heads- 

Plate X 

a — Cross-bar medallion [No. 179) showing a full-blown lotus. 

The pericarp of the lotus does not contain the usual carpels, but is 
decorated with a lotus-rosette. The flower lies within an inner border 
of rope moulding which may represent a wreath of twisted creeper. The 
outer border is formed by a meandering lotus rhizome with nodes at 
regular intervals from which emerge separate springs containing blue 
lotuses {utpaias) and buds. 

b - Cross-bar medallion [No, 181) showing a full-blown lotus. 

The central lotus is encircled by an inner border of rope moulding or 
twisted creeper- wreath- The outer border consists of a meandering vine 
creeper with leaves and bunches of grapes coming out of it- The vine 
motif appears to be introduced into India through contact with 
Hellenistic West Asia. 

c — Cross-bar medallion (No h 216) showing a full-blown lotus. 

The usual central lotus Hits within an inner circle of twisted rope or 
creeper-wreath moulding. Beyond this is an outer border of stylized over- 
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blown lotuses (padmaj) with ihdr petals drooping down wants baring 
the stamens and the pericarp, alternating with leaves. 

d ,— Cross-bar medallion (No, 57) showing a full-blown lotus. 

The large central loins Is placed within an inner border of bead- 
and-reel (astragals) and an outer border floral wreath* 

Plate XI 

ii — Fragmentary pillar medallion (No. 267) showing a full-blown lotus 
within a circle of plain fiat moulding. 

The fiowrr is not of the usual multi-rowed variety. The single row 
of petals surrounding the stamens are alternated with feeler-like tentacles, 
the significance of which cannot be determined. Beyond the circle of 
moulding is a row oT pecking swans m various postures, some pecking 
food from [he ground, one pecking its tail plumes, two others confronting 
each other with their hat bills as if In □ quarrel. 

h — Cross-bar medallion (No. 90) showing a full-blown lotus. 

Instead of the usual carpets, the pericarp of this beautifully executed 
lotus is decorated with an eight-armed sfcelion ( octmkelhm ), the spiral 
arms of which imparl an illusion of anti-clockwise whirling motion to (he 
centre of the composition. The lotus lies within an inner circle of plain 
flat moulding. The outer border is formed by u meandering lotus 
rhizome coming out of an inverted Vase of Plenty ipTtrtm-kumbha), From 
nodes at regular intervals, the rhizome throws ofiT subsidiary sprigs which 
have blossomed into full-blown lotuses ami buds and leaves. The mean¬ 
dering rhizome has also created an illusion of slow clockwise movement* 
Thus the circular movement of the centre of the composition has been 
balanced by that at the circumference, 

c — Cross-bar medallion (No 54) showing a full-blown, lotus- 

The central lotus, of usual variety, is placed within a circle of many* 
stranded necklace of beads (iwmmnri/S). The outer border Is formed by 
a row of winged lions {sapaksh&rsifnha), their legs being in the posture of 
progression. As all the lions face the same direction, the right, an 
illusion of clockwise movement has been created around the fixity of the 
central pericarp of the lotus, 

d - Crossbar medallion (No* 77) showing a full-blown lotus. 
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In this medallion the centra! lotus lies within an inner circle of plain 
flat moulding. Beyond this is an outer row elephants carrying lotuses, 
leaves and £mds in their trunks. Facing right, all the elephants are in 
a crawling posture which has imparted a slow clockwise movement 
to the circumference of the composition as against the fisily of the central 
lotus, 

Plate XII 

a — Pillar medallion (No. 23) showing lotuses (padmas) and blue lotuses 
iutpafm}. 

The centre of this medallion U occupied by a full-blown lotus, viewed 
from above, with the petals of its inner rows drooping over the circle of 
stamens and those of the outer rows spreading outwards The central 
lotus is surrounded by a number of full-blown and overblown lotuses 
{pmJmas ) and blue lotuses (utpattH) and leaves and bods, all on indepen¬ 
dent stems arising out of the field of the medallion- The medallion thus 
appeals to depict a lotus pond [padmj-sarasU full ofj mdmas and uipatas. 
In nature also the two varieties of Rowers grow in the same pool. 

b - Cross-bar medallion f No. 234) showing a lotus plan! coming out of a 
hill. 

Eolh full-blown and overblown varieties of the lotus (padma) as well 
as loins leaves and buds are shown to sprout on individual stems coming 
out of a triangular eminence at the base of the medallion. This triangle, 
no doubt, represents the Primordial Hill, [girt* adri t purmtn) which, accor¬ 
ding to the earliest ludo-Arym tradition, arose on; of the Primordial 
Cosmic Ocean in the first stage of creation. Similarly, the lotus plant 
coming out of the triangle represents the Tree of Life, the immediate 
source of ail creation, which grew out of the Primordial Hill in the 
second stage of creation* In the Bin a r hut reliefs the Tree of Life has 
always been depicted as a flowering lotus plant. 

c - Fragmentary pillar medallion (No, U2) showing a full-blown lotus. 

A large full-blown lotus, without any floral or animal border, covers 
the whole field. Row after row of petals (actually seven rows), one 
beyond the other, each row peeping through the interspaces of the row 
below, surround the innermost circle or petals which, being placed side by 
side around the circle of stamens, are visible in their entirety* The tips 
Of peeping petals have made □ ripple design of much beauty and 
novelty* 
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d “ Pillar medallion (No, 250) showing full-blown Solus 

The central lotus is placed inside a circle of beads (raittamaia). The 
outer border is fanned by m meandering rhizome with nodes at regular 
intervals. From each node comes out a sprig blossoming into full- 
blown lotus (padrtm), utpala or leaf. That the pcdma and the vtpula have 
been shown to grow in the same plant indicates that to the artists of 
Rharhut both the flowers symbolized the same thing, Wz., the waters, 
the source of all creation* 

Plate XIII 

a — Cross-bar medallion (No. SQ2) showing a bust (male)—bearing full-blown 

lotus. 

The male bust occupies the place of the central pericarp and part of 
the circle of stamens around U. Then comes a row of outward-spreading 
petals placed side by side. The interspaces between the pointed tips 
of these petals are filled by blue lotuses {utpalas) arising on stems, 

b — Cross-bar medallion (No, 96) showing a bust (male) —bearing full-blown 
lotus. 

Similar to abovc r The tips of petals of the outer row's are shown 
peeping through the interspaces of those of the first row around the circle 
of stamens. 

r — Cross-bar medallion (No. 165) showing a bust (female)—bearing full- 
blown lotus* 

The full-blown lotus, similar to above, is encircled by an inner 
border of plain moulding and an outer one of hatched chevrons. The 
female bust placed within the flower holds a lotus bud in her right hand. 
She may represent a Sayikd. holding a tilfipadma in her hand, or a goddess 
of paJmahasia Sri-Lakshml type. The bust may also represent a subli^ 
mated portrait of the wife of the donor of the cross-bar a gentleman 
named Kina, whose portrait also occurs on the other side of the cross-bar 
l?l XIII, dl 

d -Cross-bar medallion (No. 120) showing a bust (male)—bearing full-blown 
lotus, 

Lotus, with its double border, similar to above. The male bust 
inside the lotus holds an overblown lotus in his right hand. It appears 
to be the portrait of the gentleman fsdna T the donor of the cross-bar. It 
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was customary to embellish the vi'dikm with figures of popular gods and 
goddesses (like Yakshas and YakshfyLf* in the role of devotees and 
worshippers of ihe siBpa r which represented the presence of the Buddha. 
The artists of Bharhut nppeari to avail of this opportunity lo introduce 
the portraits of their patrons in the guise of demigod* and demigoddesses 
paying homage to tbc stupa. Reference may be made, in this connection, 
to a Greek legend which Informs us how Pheidias was accused of portray¬ 
ing the head of hi* patron Pericles In the garb of Zeus on the shield of 
hU chryselephantine image of Alberta Purthcnos housed in the sanctuary 
of the Parthenon. The custom of introducing portraits of patrons in 
religious architecture in the guise of accessory deities appears to he widely 
prevalent amongst the artists of the ancient world. 

Plate XIV 

a — Cross-bar medallion (No. 114) showing a bust {female}—bearing full¬ 
blown lotus. 

The female bust inside ihe lotus is engaged in her toilet (possibly 
arranging the plaits of huir instead of putting the ver mi I ton paint on the 
hair-parting as is usual in such figures) holding a mirror in her left hand. 
In Indian tconogaphic tents such figures are described os darpatil i, Ii ij 
interesting lo note that the lady wears an reshaped hlto-mark (or 
sandle wood-paste mark) on her left cheek just below the left eye. As 
the inscription on the cross-bar informs us, the bust appears lo represent 
the portrait of the donor, the lady Fushyadcvl, mother of Dharmagupta. 
in the guise of a darpatdk& NSyifca, 

b — Crossbar medallion (No P HI) showing a bust (female)—bearing full- 
blown lotus* 

The female bust, being, no doubt, the portrait of the donor mention¬ 
ed in the inscription as the mother of Selaka, holds ao overblown lotus in 
her right hand. 

c — Cross-bar medallion (No. 138) showing a male bust, ihe portrait of the 
donor Gosala* within a full-blown lotus- 

d - Cross-bar mediation (No, 200) showing a male bust, the portrait or the 
donor Ijisfiirakshita, within a Full-blown lotus. He holds a bunch of 
fruits, possibly the dale palm, in his right band. 

Plate XV 

a — Pillar medallion (No. 245) showing a bust (female)—bearing lotus. 
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The fnlLblown lotus lies within an inner border of plain flat moulding 
and an outer border of square beads decorated with diamond designs. 
The petals of the lotus are posited in such a way, each one covering part 
of the other in front of it p that they give an illusion of a mi-clock wise 
whirling motion. The pericarp of the lotus contains the female bust with 
her bands in the act of salutation {nnmaskdra or aTsjall-uiudrii). The cir¬ 
cle of stamens around the pericarp is given the shape of a twisted-rope 
moulding. The identity of the lady represented by the female bust can¬ 
not be determined, She may be a Y alongi ; but the lack of her facial 
charm inclines us to hold that in this depiction the artist made a realistic 
portrait of the donor's wife* who might have accompanied her husband 
in his pilgrimage lo the Stupa- The donor of ihe pillar, the horseman 
<'fj.'.vj v^rika) Sulabdha, himself appears to be portrayed in a scene depicted 
on a half-medallion (top) of the same pillar (PL XXL d j. 

b — Pillar medallion {No. 67) showing a bust (male)“bearing lotus. 

The male bust within the lotus occupies the place of its pericarp and 
part of the circle of stamens. It has a grotesque face, decorated all over 
with tatoo-marks. a snub nose with broad nostrils and long conical asinine 
ears. The pillar being the gift of tlie lady Ntigasenn hailing frnm Fatal i- 
putra, the bust cannot be taken to be the portrait of the donor. It 
appears to represent a Yaksha or some male deity associated with Water 
Cosmology, whose face has been shaped after some of the conlempornry 
aboriginal tribal people of Central India. 

■e — Pillar medallion (No, 219) showing a female figure inside a roundel bor¬ 
dered by a flowering lotus plant. 

The lady, shown upto the waist* b within a circle of plain flat 
moulding. Her right hand, placed on the hip [kdlUwta)* holds a lotus 
by the stalk ; and her left hand, bent at the elbow, holds the braids of 
her piniled hair (itfnO- The roundel containing her figure is surrounded 
by a meandering lotus plant, no doubt, the Tree of Life, blossoming into 
overblown lotuses, bads and leaves on separate sprigs coming out of its 
nodes. The ends of the plant are held by the hands of a Yaksha squat* 
ting at the ^bottom. The squinting Yakshn is a variant of the same 
personage from whose mouth or navel the Plant of Life is shown to 
originate in other medallions of the Railing (PL XVtl, a and A), The 
lady, representing the spirit residing within the lotus plant (Tree of life). 
Is, no doubt, a popular goddess of Sri- La k shim type depicted here as 
paimahusid (holding the lotus) and podma^dsinl (residing in the lotus}, the 
lotus plant surrounding her indicating her habitat. 
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d — Pillar medallion (No. 231) showing a male bust within a full-blown 
lotus. 

The mule bust wears an elegant [urban and other ornaments; its 
lovely Face, brightened by an expression suggestive of smile, rrxndes a 
warmth of liveliness that is rarely met with in the sculpture of that age. 
The lotus containing the bust is surrounding by overblown lotuses 
{pQifmtH)* utpola* and buds, alternating with four large birds which appear 
to be swans. The identity of the bust cannot be determined, 

Plate XVI 

n — Crossbar medallion (No, 89) decorated with the palmetto and lotus 
motifs. 

The floral motif, arising out of the flat border of the half-lotus at the 
base of the medallion, is generally taken to be a stylized form of the so- 
called ^honeysuckle” motif. It. however, appears to be a "pataiette", 
that is, stylized representation of the leaves of the date-palm tree, sacred 
to the Babylonians and Assyrians nf Mesopotamia. The serrated and 
ribbed representations along the vertebrae of the four side-branches 
appear to be nothing but stylized renderings of individual leaves of the 
dale-palm sprouting on either side, from base to tip, of its individual 
branches. The tenlacledikc growths on either side of the lenglh of the 
central stem appear to represent the process of twigs and spikes sprouting 
on the rhaehift while the plant is about to bloom. Roseltes 

of some sort of flower blooming on slender slems occupy the spaces 

between the branches of the main motif. The bud-Hle growths flanking 
the branches (the one on the right h mutilated) possibly represent 
bunches of the date palm fruits- 

h — Cross-bar medaltfon (No. 131) decorated with the pa I incite and lotus 
motifs. 

!n this illustration also the serrated and ribbed members of the motif 
stand for the leaves and branches of the date palm. But the central 

longish fan-like member bears the closest resemblance to n leaf of the 

Indian betel-nut (gWrta)* also a member of the palm family, which It, no 
doubt, represents. The two bunches of Bowers nr Fruits, flanking the 
central guv&a leaf on either side, possibly represent bunches of fruit- 
bearing flowers of the same tree It thus appears that 

in \hh representation of the palmetto motif the ar lists of B bar hut 
assimilated Indian dementi of similar import with the original Mcsopo- 
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Lumiun prototypes, Two winged horses (valrthaka-a&va), also of West 
Asiatic origin, dari out, one on either side, of ibe serrated leaves of the 
date palm. The palmette arises out of the pericarp of an overblown 
lotus shown in three-quarter pro file. This association of the pal me tie 
with the lotus, which symbolizes the waters, makes the former an element 
of Water Cosmology. 

c — Pillar medallion (No. 168) decorated with interlaced svasrikas and s&uvas- 
Hktta and lines of beads (jratmunfilas) 

d — Pillar medallion (No* 150} decorated with floral and geometric designs. 

The field of the medallion is divided into a number of squares by 
broad straight lines running horizontally and vertically across it. Each 
square contains two half-lotuses inside half-medallions, whose diameters 
are formed by two of the opposite sides of the square housing them, 
their circumferences touching each other at the highest point. The 
spaces between the two half-medallions inside a square are filled by blue 
lotuses tutpjlii). The decorated borders of the half-medallions in the 
adjacent squares have formed intersecting spirals, producing a number 
of figures known as the tctrasktllort, a spiral variety of the rtastika* These 
spirals have created an illusion of heaving and whirling motion along the 
length and bredth of the medallion, 

Plate XVil 

a — Cross-bar medallion (No. 219) showing flowering plants coming out of 
the navel of a squatting Yaksha, 

The pot-bellied Yaksha is seated on his haunches at the base 

of the medallion- Tw o lotus plants, coming out of his navel, have spread 
their courses in opposite directions* filling the entire medallion with 
Rowers, buds and leaves, growing on sprigs from nodes of the main stems. 
The stem of each plant is held by cither of the Yaksha's hands, bent at 
the elbow and placed on ihc corresponding raised knee. Both utptdas and 
padmas of the overblown variety are shown growing on the some plant* 
which indicates that both the flowers symbolize the same thing, rrr. f the 
waters, 

h — Cross-bar medallion (No. EJ) showing flowering plants coming out of a 
squatting Yaksha’i mouth. 

The Yafcsha sealed us above at the bottom of the medallion. Two 
lotus plants come out of bis mouth* and spreading in opposite directions 
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cover the whole field with their sprigs. leaves, blossoms And buds. The 
stems of the plants are held in the Yaks bn’s hands as in the foregoing 
illustration. Only padmai, both of the full-blown variety showing their 
top surfaces and the overblown ones shown in profile, grow on the plants 
depicted in thu medallion. 

f — Pillar medallion (No. 81} showing a Nriguraja accompanied by two 
Nagis. 

Tbe NiTga king stands in the human form under a canopy of five- 
beaded snake-hood over bis head. The Niigis. on the other hand, have 
been shown in the hybrid form r in which the head and bust npto I he navel 
are those of a woman, while the lower limbs consist of the coils of un 
actual serpent. Each of the Niigti holds a thawrf in one of her hands. 

d — Pillar medallion (No. 99] showing a Mifhuna couple. 

Each one of the pair stands, placing one leg, on an eminence that 
resembles the back of a tortoise. This may represent Prajripati in the 
form of tortoise from whom I he original Mithuna pair is supposed to 
originate. 

Piste XVIII 

a — Cross-bar medallion (No. 101) showing a Full Vase {Ptimaghe^dh with 
ibe lotus plant (Tree of Life) growing out of its mouth. 

The PJir^agbaia is shown as a wide-mouthed globular pot having a 
high ring pedestal and everted rims* but no discernible neck- Us globular 
body is omamcnled with bands of lotUi-petal designs at the base and the 
ihoulder and by a row of beads in the middle. Both utpafo? and padmm 
of the full-blown and overblown varieties grow on the plant coming out 
of its mouth. On the exposed pericarp of each of ihe four overblown 
lotuses there perches a swan in the pecking posture. Full of life-giving 
water, from which wells tip the Tree of Life bearing all sorts of animals 
aud herbs, the Purpagkata becomes a microcosm, epitomizing the uni* 
verse and the force of creation contained in it. Its globular shape is 
reminiscent of the globe of the earth. 

b — Cross-bar medallion (No. 113) showing GojalakshnA* 

The goddess is seated on the exposed pericarp of an overblown lotus 
arising out of a PT?rnaghata m A lotus springs on a uprig, this also 
coming out of the P^njnghaf^ on either side of the goddess, and an 
elephant, standing on each lotus, pours water over her head from an 
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inverted jar held by the trunk:. Her hands are folded in the act of 
snip nation fnamasktlrQ or as if she is offering her homage to 

to the sifipa. This indicates that the presence of deities of the popular 
pantheon, like those belonging to Water Cosmology was requisitioned On 
the Railing to serve subordinate roles as devotees and worshippers to 
magnify the religion of the Buddha. 

c — Pillar medallion (No, 177) showing GajtitakshmL 

Here the goddess is standing on the perienrp of the lotus ; otherwise 
the composition h similar to that of Ihe foregoing illustration, In her 
left hand the goddess holds a lotus-hud by the stalk which arises out of 
the Full Vase below Her right hand is placed below her left breast as if 
she is pressing it. Thus gesture Indicates her power as a goddess of 
abundance of pouring nourishment at will on one and all, 

d — Cross-bar medallion (No. I7B) showing a worshipped by two male 

devotees, one on either side. 

The hemispherical dome (ojj4 tf) of the J/njyj is raised on a cylindrical 
base or drum (medhi), the lower portion of which is decorated with a 
series of drnuoiented mouldings. On this cylindrical drum stands the 
railing {vedikfi) which surrounds the base or the dome. The body of the 
dome is decorated all over with floral motifs and scroll work. On the 
truncated top of the dome there is a square platform os which rises the 
harmika The hurrmU consists of a four-sided rolling roofed by gradually 
expanding corbels In three tiers. The upper-most corbel is crowned by a 
garland-hearing umbrella {chhaira} raised on a shift (jojAfAf). In overall 
appearance the stupa depicted on the medallion it taller chart Sandti 
Stupa I, a contemporary monument still standing. The high cylindrical 
drum (mtdhi) at the base and The corbels of the roof oT The harmika at 
the top ure responsible for the longish appearance of The whole structure ; 
at Ehe same trme they have minimized Ihe grandeur of the dome 
which, in earlier st^pa architecture, as exemplified by Saochi Sbapa f, 
formed its most dominant member 

Plate XIX 

a — Cross-bar medallion (No. 84) showing Makara, 

The mythical creature is represented as having an elephant's scalp to 
which a crocodile's snout with parted jaws set with peg-like crocodile 
teeth has been engrafted. Its body resembles that of a fish and is covered 
with scales, but the tail is coded like that of a serpent El has elephantine 
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forelegs and fish-like pectoral and taiE fins. The upper jaw is curbed 
upwards to form an incipient proboscis, but not the long trunk of the 
elephant. 

b — Cross-bur medallion {No. 146J showing □ Makara. 

Similar to above, with the difference that its body is plain and 
smooth, and not covered with scales, and its tail is curbed upwards and 
not coiled. Its forelegs are furnished with bovine hoofs and it has fish- 
like dorsal, ventral and caudal fins. It also possesses tendril-like piscine 
feelers on its upper snout ■ and rhree fishes are shown around its head, 
one of them being between Us gaping jaws, as if being swallowed 
by ik 

c -7 Cross-bar medallion [No, 137) showing a Mahans 

Similar to the foregoing in almost all respects. However, its stern am 
resembles that of an elephant, though its forelegs possess bovine hoofs. 
A lotus plant with two overblown lotuses and a bud is shown issuing out 
of Us parted jaws. 

d — Cross-bar medallion (No. 1251 showing peacocks. 

The central peacock with its head-plumes (l/Jt/tf) and spread-out fan- 
tail almost covers the whole 6e3d + Two other smaller peacocks, 
one on cither side of the central 00 e, are shown in the pecking 
posture. 


Plate XX 

a “ Pillar huEf-medallion (top) (No. 167) showing a full-blown half-lotus. 

The semi-circular border to the half-lot us is formed by a necklace of 
beads of several strands, which are kept in place by regularly placed 
spacer beads, The horizontal border along (he diameter of the half- 
lotus is formed by a row of hanging bells and ratnam&l&s* 

b — Pillar half-medallion {top) (No* 6) showing a full-blown half-lotus. 

The half-lotus is bordered by an inner semi-circle of plain flat moul¬ 
ding, and an outer one consist lug of a row of tortoises shown in the 
profile. Hie tortoises are divided into two groups of three each by a 
bunch of lowers, which they are approaching from cither side, one behind 
the other. The tortoises are very naturalislkally depicted. The upper 
diametrical border to the lotus is formed by a row of stepped merlons in 
five tiers alternating with blue lotuses. 
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r — Cross-bar medallion (No. 95} showing bullocks, cart and driver, all at 
rest. 

This, no doubt, depicts the scene of an Indian village at midday 
during the summes season, when oil nature seems Lo be drowsy and at 
rest. The event lakes place by the side of a step-well depicled at the top 
of i he medallion. The two bulls, tan harnessed from their yokes, are at 
rest in the posture usual to them. The cart stands stIIL The cart driver 
is also enjoying a nap in the squatting position, his doubled-up knees 
being bound w ith his body by means of an uttartya would round the waist 
and knees, to prevent him from fall while relaxing. The whole composi¬ 
tion is charged with an air of drowsy inactivity which characterizes the 
summer noons of the Central Indian villages. 

d — Cross-bar medallion (No, 119) showing an elephant and monkeys. 

The large elephant, occupy lug almost the cut ire field of the medallion, 
is walking to right in a slow gait- Five of the monkeys are riding on 
the elephant, three being seated on its back, one standing on one of its 
tusks, and the other trying to scramble over the hind parts of its body 
by catching hold of its trappings* Three other monkeys are accompany¬ 
ing the elephant on foot, playing on musical instruments like drums and 
the conch-shell flute. The import of the scene has not yet been deter¬ 
mined. but all the animals have been very successfully drawn, their poses 
and attitudes being depicted with perfect naturalness and u warmth of 
charm that generates only from love for these animal*. The interpenetra¬ 
tion of figure with figure while com muni eating ideas, which is the essence 
of visual artistic compositions, has been very graphically depicted in this 
piece. The whole composition is suffused with a sense of the comic, 
with the monkey playing their pranks, and the elephant relishing with 
satisfaction the company of its simian associated 

Plate XXI 

a — Pillar half-medallion (top) {No. 92) showing a water-hull ( jafa-vriffuibha ) 
and rums. 

The my l hi Cd I sea-monster has ihc head and bust of a bull with the 
boms* hump, dew-lap and forelegs with parted hoofs correctly shown. 
The hind part of its body consists of the coils of a sea-serpent and is fur¬ 
nished with dorsal, pectoral, pelvic and caudal fins. The horizontal band 
above the half-medallion shows two pairs of rams, the animals of each 
pair being seated side by side and back to back, facing opposite 
directions. 
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6 — Pillar half-medallion (top) (No. 53) showing n pair of deer and floral 
and linear decorations. 

TEie two deer nre sealed side by side and bad: to back facing oppo¬ 
site directions. They have many-lined antlers on their heads, which 
shows that they arc true deer and not antelopes. Two buds of some 
sort of flower are shown to rise above their backs- Tlsc horizon tat 
border along the diameter of the half-medallion shows two Jotus-romfe* 
on either side and n smstika in the centre. The extended arms of the 
smiiika docs ude form right angles with the main cross-arms, but are 
rounded at the Junction,, n tendency for the arms to assume a spiral farm 
which culminated in the sign of the eesraskellott, 

c —Pillar half-medallion (top) (No. 218) showing a boar-hunt and two 
jatebims 

The boar on the right is shown attacked by two dogs, one confront¬ 
ing it and trying to bite its snout, the other has leapt oyer its back and 
has dug its canines into the shoulder of its prey. A male or a female* 
holding a club in the left hand, is shown urging the dog on the left to 
continue the attack. The boar with its interlocking tusks and cloven 
hoofs has been correctly and to some extent naturalistically depicted ; but 
it It difficult Ic recognize the dogs as such. These may represent some 
sort of wild dogs found in the forests of Central India. The upper hori¬ 
zontal border to Ihe half-medallion is formed by two water-elephants 
jahbhm or jah-karis) seated buck to back facing opposite directions. 
Their heads, trunks, tusks and forelegs resemble those of the elephant, 
but their tails are formed by the coils of a sea-serpent and are furnished 
with fishdike end-fins. 

d — Pillar half-medallion (top) (No. 244) showing a horse accompanied by a 
man and woman, and two Mukaras. 

The caparisoned horse is being fed by m woman holding Lei reins and 
followed by a man holding a spear in the right band. The significance 
of the scene is not known, Jt appears that the man following the horse 
ts Intended to represent the horseman (asanirfka) Sulabdha, the donor of 
the pillar according to the inscription engraved a n lt ¥ and the woman hli 
wife, who might have accompanied her husband in bis pilgtimagr. The 
profession of the donor appears to have been alluded to by showing him 
accompanying the horse, "rtic upper border to the half-medallion is 
formed by two Makans seated back to back facing opposite directions. 
These fantastic animals lack the elephantine proboscis and possess instead 
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gaping crocodilian snouts ; and their bodies are those of fishes furnished 
with lateral, ventral and caudal fins. 

Plate XXII 

* I 

a —Pillar half-medallion {top) {No. 46) showing an overblown lotus (padma) 
and two uiptffai. 

The overblown lotus is shown with all its petals drooping downwards 
completely baring its circle of stamens and the perienrp above. Its 
bulging contour resembles that of an Abakan capital : and Coomarn- 
swamy s suggestion that the AAokan "bd]-eapilal 5 ,i derived ttarir origin 
from some such stylized depiction of an overblown lotas may not be 
altogether out of the mart. The horizontal border at the top of the 
half-medallion is formed by a row of stylized honey-siickles (nnthemia). 

b — Pillar chamfer sculpture {No. 157) showing on either edge a fun-tailed 
peacock perching on the pericarp of an overblown lotus, 

c — Pillar chamfer sculpture (No. 23) showing on either edge a parrot 
perching on a hanging branch and pecking at its fruits. 

d — Pillar chamfer sculpture (No. 35) showing on either edge a squirrel 
perched on hanging branches and nibbling at the foliage. The fruit 
hanging from the branch on the left is a custard-apple (ata) and those on 
the right are mangoes mta, sakakara), 

Plate XXIII 

a — Pillar chamfer sculpture (No. 1561 showing a female (left) and a male 
fright) figure each standing on the pericarp or an overblown lotus, 

The female is holding a necklace of beads of several strand* 
hanging overhead. The male holds his hands folded against his chest in 
an act of salutation, 

b — Pillar chamfer sculpture (No. 231) showing a female figure on either side 
standing on lotus. 

The female on the left is standing on a full-blown lotus with iLs 
petals pointing upwards. She is engaged in breaking a bunch of Atoka- 
flowers hanging from branches over head (Atoka-hhanjik&)> The lady on 
the right is standing on the exposed pericarp of an overblown lotus and 
she is plucking SjAr-Bowers banging from branches over her head. She 
may be designated as a idiobha^jika* 
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c — Pillar chamfer sculpture tNo. 87) showing a male fright) and female (left), 
each standing on the hood of a five>hended cobra. 

The female bolds a bunch of /^-flowers hanging overhead. She is 
thus in the pose of a &&ta-bh tfft/ tkn* The male has his hands folded 
against his chest in the act of salutation (unmaskftra-tmdta ) + A necklace 
of beads In several it rands is shown hanging over his head The female 
standing on the Naga^hood accords well wish Ihe Vishtiudhormosrara 
description of Anantunuga with the beautiful Earih Goddess (Prf/A^7) 
standing on his hoods. Similarly! the male figure standing on the 
serpent's hood reminds us of the representations of. Krishna** subduing 
Kiiljyamiga (A 'aJmyn-diitmana) in later Indian arL 

d — Pillar chamfer sculpture {No. I6&} showing on either side a female figure 
standing on the pericarp of an overblown lotus. 

The Indy on the right holds a bunch of fruits or a dower-bud in her 
raised right hand, while the other on the left hold# a bill in her right hand 
as If she is about to throw' it. She ii thus engaged in playing with the 
ball {kattdtda*-krt4a} w one of the pastimes of the N&ytk&s described in 
the HIpasasrms. One of the finest depictions of a Nfiyiku playing with 
a ball is to be found on one of the ujjfbitaka brackets inside the 
mnfiatnpij'lapff of the Lakshnmoa Temple at Khajuraho fc. 10th century 
A D.) (cfc Ancient India, No, 15, PL XXXIX. R). Beneath their Ocular 
facade these Nftyfltfis of the later temples appears to bear a deep 
religious and mythological significance. Thus the lady playing with the 
ball of the Lakshmnna Temple reminds us of that episode in the legend 
of the Churning of the Ocean (Samudramanthantt) w here Vishnu, as the 
enchantress Muhina, came to the place of churning, playing with a ball 
held in her upraised hand, in order to delude the demons and thus deprive 
them of their share of the nectar; We are of the opinion that the motif 
of "a lady playing with a ball" as shown on Ihe earlier monuments, like 
Rharhul etc., made such o great appeal to the Indian artists, in various 
media of later ages that the literary artists took their cue from the earlier 
artists who worked in the medium of stone. 

Plate XXIV 

a — Pillar chamfer sculpture (No. 40, leftl showing a female figure holding a 
mango hanging from a branch over her head. 

The [ady standi da Ihe exposed pericarp of an overblown lotus. 
Her pendant right hand holds the end of an uttarljm wound round her 
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waist, Her left hand, raised npwards, holds a mango ( sahakara) banging 
overhead, as if she is about to pluck that fruit from the tree. She is thus 
playing the game (uJyJna-krt Ft) of Sahakant-bha/!ijffcS ("plucking the 
mango-fruit";, referred to in Indian Hierature- 

* — Pillar chamfer sculp lure (No 3j, right) showing a female figure under 
a Ooweriug 4so£o-tr£c. 

The lady stands on an overblown lotus under the bower of a flower¬ 
ing Atoka- tree. Her left leg is placed squarely upon the exposed pericarp 
□F the Joins below, but her r|gjit kg is entwined round the stein of the 
Aiokfr tree under which she stands. Her left hand hangs gracefully by 
the left side, while her raised right hand, aka entwined round the stem 
of the same Aiafca-lttz, holds one of its branches over her head. Her 
gesture is thus indicative of her embracing the A&okG-ttcc which, accor* 
ding to traditional Indian belief, pines for the touch of a youthful dam- 
sd, and unless this ' longing 1 * (dohnda) of the tree is satis fied, it cannot 
burst into blossoms. The lady under the bower of the tree may, there¬ 
fore, be taken as a sculptural representation of the AS&ka-ddhada motif. 

c “ Pitlar chamfer sculpture (No. 81, right) showing a female figure standing 
on an overblown lotus, her hands folded against her breasts in namaskfif^ 
tnudrE* 

Whether she is token to be a Yakshiat or a mortal woman, there is 
no doubt That her services have been requistioned by the artists of 
Bharhut in the role of a devotee paying homage to the jtWpa, 

d — Pillar chamfer sculpturt? (No. 129, left) showing a female figure holding 
lotus bud in her either hand. 

The lady stands on an overbrown lotus. In her gracefully pendent 
right hand she holds a loiu^bud by the stalk ; her raised left hand also 
hold^ another lotus bud hanging on its stem over her head. The lady 
appears to represent a popular goddess of the padmakajm- Lttisbmf type 
whose presence in the role of a subordinate deity was deemed necessary 
by the artists of Bharhut to magnify the religion of the Buddha. 

* - Pillar chamfer sculpture (No. 2T t feft) showing a female figure standing 
under a flowering lotos plant. 

/- Pillar chamfer sculpture (No. 23, right) showing a female figure standing 
under a Dowering lotus-plant. 
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Tile female figures depicted in the two sculptures (PI. XXIV, e and /) 
are very similar in their poses and altitudes. Each of them stands on an 
overblown podmapltha \ and one of the hands and iejgs (the right onesj of 
each are entwined with the stem of the plant under which the lady stands, 
the only difference being that while the left hand of the lady in PL XXIV 
e, remains gracefully pendant by her left side, that of the other (PI. 
XXIV*/} holds a (lowering branch of the plant overhead. Both the 
ladles are, therefore, in the dahtida altitude, satisfying the longing 
(dohada) of the plants of their choice. Notwithstanding this, each of 
them may be taken to stand for that particular form of the goddess 
Lakshmi which conceives her as '"residing in the lotus" ipadmav-asit if, 
kamatavilsini) or "residing in the lolui-foresf* [kainahvana^M), the 
lotus plant in each ca sc indicating the goddess's habitat. We are of the 
opinion that in these two sculptures the goddess herself is shown satis¬ 
fying the dttkada of the plant which shelters her. 
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deer* 51, 77. 
dog* 51,77* 
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74. 75*76,77. 

fi*h, 5|. 

frog. 51 + 
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hone, 43. 5J„ 77. 
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monkey, tS, 43, 5t. 76. 
parrot, I6 n 43,5l + 59, 7S- 
peacock, 16, *3. 5J + Si, 75. 7B- 
quaiE, 51. 
ramp 51, 76w 
rhinoceros, 5L 
squirrel, 16.43,51.75. 
swan, 43. 5l + 66, 71? 73. 
tortoise, 51? 73, 75. 

Animal Style, decorative art, 20. 51-54. 
anfalh snjaJUmadrB, 41, 43, 70, 74, 
arijtilila (elephant goad). 28. 69, 

□ nth cm (cm* 35, 36. 37+ 5H. 71* 
unfhoj, 35, 

Anliikldas, 17. 

ApaJala* 49, 

ApILm Nopiit* 3k 
Apollo. 36. 

architrave, 6. 7, 8 T J7* 5ft, 69. 
argha, worship. 42- 
Anacid, 3 J. 
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Bhanjlkz And JpjWo motifs, 43-46. 

Blue Lotus (■ tpsla) f 32 - 34 r 
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Fabulous or fantastic animals ftas-w#rftdL 

52-54. 

Flowering plant coming out of a squatting 
male figure. 37.40, 
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Art motifs, decorative* 

Full-bliss'd lot.U-l fie we r ^ffsdma), 27*12* 
Honeysuckle. 34-37. 

M it buna, 50-5 L 
Nils a, 46-50, 

Natural animals, 51-52. 

rnryagfui$a' Ffirfiakaiafa, Pilnpakumbha, 

40-41- 

IrM-akshmi, 4143. 
stepped merloni* 55- 
JNtf J/jJr-a, 35, 
ce intake [Ion. 55-56. 

Artemis* 55. 

Aryans, 25^ 39. 40. 

asataM* 27. 

asavJrika (horseman.!, 70* 77, 
jf jAT^At* 67 
Asht.i inf-s, 46. 

cr ifffrrrHiJ, 6, 37. 

Aria M3 par, 33. 

4 iaA.cz i Bower, tree), 43 , 45 , 75 . SB. 
4aaJtfl-/jAir~iJj(Arr l 78. 

Ait/ka-duyhcsdti. SO. 

A : oka tMaurfa kins 1 . 17, 

A^nbn crapiculSr 30* 34 35, 57, 78* 

Aiok.au pi I tin, 12, 33. 

Assyria Assyrians* 53. 33, 37, 32, 6J, 62, 71- 
Aitqrte, 55, 

astragal (bead-ami-reel), 66. 

As Liras, 39, 42, 54. 

Airntfka y Flea f r*JJff0J3 p 1. 15. 

«#ff {rase apple. 4 uturd apple), 25 ri 43, 63| It, 
Athar*av£da w 21 * 23, 39. 44 + 47. 

Athena Pjrlhenoj, 69. 

tf/fAuAjfAtf-J'tWfiJ. to. 

Axis muftdi. 23, 24. 

AziliKi 4|. 

9 

BabylonEm* Babylonian^ 33, 37, 56. 71. 
BjittrLi, 33, 35, 

Bjladeva* LlaJa rlmj. 4l + 4$, 
baJlister. 6, 7* 10. 37. 
lufrfn, 4 N-* 46, 31. 

Banyan tree (w|a}, Fleas Itidlca* I, 5B. 


Ba rua, E. MU 8. 9, IS, 34. 

Batunmara, village* 7. 

Bead-and-reel instragul). 66. 
bell eapstal, 57. 78. 

Be snag a r h I7„ 

JJAuMjfJt-7. decorative art mol if, 43, 44, 45, 
Bharhui, I, 35, 62,79,80. 

B h nf h 01 Ka i Ii o g i mdi A i) + 

H cU^ificinitm of the reliefs on. 17-19. 

,* dale of * H>l7i 

* + ornamentasion of. 13-16, 33. S3, 34, 56. 

3«. 59,61,62*64,70. 
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BhurhuE Stflpa* 

,* description of the Eastern Gateway 

(fcrane a r 640, 

+ . description of the Railing (vretfAuJ,, 

2-6. 

M discovery of the re maim of, 1-2. 

Bh irh ui Toraya i Gateway?, 

„ date of. 16.17+ 

,, sculptures on, 1H0, 34,53, 37, 58- 

,, symbolism of, 10-11. 

Bhita. 50. 1 

Bhbridaftti-Jrtf^ka, 47, 49. 
hhmnrwiya n.ibhl 23. 

Bid*-fa JJt/tLn Kukutit-Jjiake, 62 - 
Rim bi sum* 49 . 

Bloc Lotus, set mpefa, 

Bodhaaya T 1*41*49, 
bvd&imutf*. B. 9 15* 24,58, 

Bodhl&altva + 47. 

Budhi-lrCe., B. 9, 10,24. 58. 

Brahma dev a, 13. 

Brahman fAbsolute)* 33, 39. 40. 

B rah ml, 25. 39, 48, 

HrihmT, 62. 

Brfhad! ru py aka tfp&nizkarf T 50. 

Buddha, S, 9* 12* 13. i6, 18*24. 27, 43, 44, 47, 
48* 49, 58, 69, 74, 80, 

c 

Cambysei, 33. 

Carpel i seed-capsule), 27, 64, 65*66. 
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Central India* F25. 70, 7k 77. 

Ceylon, 42, 

Champtyya-Jdtaka^ 47. 

KAvf Bi 42,- 

Chandra Yaksfoi, 43, 54, *4, 

Chopadcvl, 11, 12. 60, 
chaliTt ri'A fiya-iMchchUni^ IQ. 
chatvra-zra iMuIiisthlm,. 6. 57. 
clmwrit ii!y whisfc) T 46, 73, 

Chevrons, 29, 54-55, 6S. 
chkaira, thhatrJvaii, 2 , 74- 
China, 55, 

Chul.ikokfs Dei-Alii, 45. 

Churning of the Ocean. ia*mframanthana t 
42,54, 73. 

Coons araswamy, A- 1C. 13, 30, 31* 32, 38. 39. 

40 + 44 , n + 

Coping* ushtUshit, Z. 5, 13.15, 54 f 56* 57, 5B, 39, 
60, 61,62. 

Cosmic Ocean, 22* 23, 26 h 67. 

Cosmic Order, 24, 

Cosmic Waters, 22, 23+ 

Cosmos. 33* 48. 

Creation tinv rhs* 26, 

Crost-baT, iBcht, Z 4, 16. 57. $8. 5?, *4, 65. 06, 
07. 68, 69, 71. 72,73.7.1,75.76, 

Cunningham, Sir Aleman Jer, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, (, 
9. 11,(1, 13.46- 
cyme reefer, 35. 

D 

dodii, 7| 9, 57. 

*Durp&Qlk3 .V.jy/AiJ, decorative art 
motif, 28* 54„ 63, tifl* 
date-palm {khatjura 1, 37, 69, 71. 72, 

Decorjlive rciiefii Uhaihut, 17-18. 

Dcmetcr, 55. 

Dcvas, the gods. 54, 

Dev util. 3, 16, 18. 

Drrr, the Great Goddess, 38- 
if DevLMili£tiiiya M . 38. 

Dhanabhuli. 6. 9. 17, 

D'hanupati. Sadigar, 42, 

Bharmachakrd, JO, 58- 
DhnrmafupU* 69, 


DHtirmaAdstras, 29 . 

Dharma. 3-S. 
dhurmnstlu,, Jl+ 58, 
dhtrmtiiri, 11 , 

Dhfitfltaih tra, 46. 

dftra/a, standard, JO. 

Pidyma+ 36, 

Didyciiearn, 36. 

duhtnfa. 41, 43. 44, 45, 46, 80. BI + 
dtifutda dim, 44. 

Doric, 36, 

dryadt trikjhak5 t 44, 

Dutliu. 45, 

Dnr .Sharrukin, 45- 

E 

Earth goddess, 43, 79. 

Egypt* Egyptian, 33. 35, 36, 53,61. 

Egyptian art, 31 
Efyptlan lotui + 33, 35, 36. 

Egyptian Lily, ,E Lily of the South 4 "* 35. 
Ehlpatra* (irJgu« 47. 49. 

Epidaiitus, 36. 

Euphralei, 25. 

Europe* S3, 

F 

Fabulous animal, fantastic aniuui Cfr f- 
mr/jaj, 52-54. 58. 59, *|, 

PausboJI, V. + 49, 

Flowering plant coming out of a squalling 
male figure, decorative ait motif* 37-40, 
72, 73. 

Former Buddhas, 18. 

Foucher, A. # 41. 

Freer Gallery, U-S.A., 16. 

Full rase, ftt alio PltrptfJfeflin6A£i t FTtriyufkafa, 
41,73.74. 

G 

Gaja'Lakshini* 19 + 41, 73, 74. 

gaja-vy2l& + Si 

girl. Primordial Hil If mountain, 23+ 26+ 67, 
Gapes tload-bearing dwarfs), 60, 
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Gandhilra, 10- 

Gafig:! (rive ^.goddess}. 53. 

GaAfila Yakuba, 59 
Garu^a* 47, 49. 

Gurutfa standard, Sp, 60, 

fi r nesi j, IS, 39. 

Gqnm drier Style, decora live mii* *0, 54-56, 
GirLka, (A.jftf), 49 - 
OofciOi. 49, 

Goiila r 69 , 
grape, vine. 29, 65. 

Great Epic, the, see Me*S&A5rarir„ 

Greece, Greek; 31, 35, IS, 37, 56,69. 
griffm, ty*m*vynta, 52. 

Grify<uWtre< 46. 49, 

ywi/.lJta (bccel-nttl palffl L IT* 71 T 

%fivAkarmanjaru 71. 

H 

Han* Anderson, 45. 

Harappa, Ha rap pan. 38„ 55, 

Narimhia, 47. 49. 
htirmtte, 2 i 74. 

Haiti mtpur 4 50. 

Heliodoro's, ya/ta dtifn^ IT, 

HcUcnhtic, 33, 34,16. 

Hera. 55- 

fflftrVyakriin Gfihyaxfltra, 38. 

Mlucn Tsanf, 49. 

Honcy-mcMe* decorative ;irl mot Si, 6* 7, 31, 
34-37, 53 h 56, 5i, 7| t 7fi, 

human-headed ■faced bull, fwra+vfiifrohka, 3l> 
52, 56* St. 

human-raced lion, narn~wp?ila r 52 r 58, 61. 

I 

/'Atf-jnrj.cn, fabulous animal, fantastic nniitiq I. 
52-54, 59. 6t- 

India, Indians, 14, IS. IS, 17, 51. 55 t 56, 65, 71* 
79, $0. 

Indo-Aryan, 26. 67, 

Jndra* 23* 54, 55. 

/arfru-t^djcl, 23- 
tafriHt I'to, 23. 

Indui Valle j-, 25, 52. 


Tran* Tranidiu, 33.15, 36, 37, 

Irwin, John, 7. 21,1). 24, 27. JO, 31, 32. 33. 

Iftina, 29, 6K, 

ht.migj -Jdrzrit: a T 62. 

J 

jaefc-fruh fpanditfl, 15* 43, 61. 

/a/(t-Jfeeci, water-elephant, 54. 77. 
lain - fur .j ga t wnter-horae, 54. 64. 

wafer-ball). 54* 59, 76, 
yulrfiAcr. water-elephant,, 54, 77, 

Jan a me fa ye. 47. 

Japan, 55* 

/Maka*. 4* 5, R is. 16. le. 47 „ 49, 59, 

K 

A'flrfriTbTTUi 47. 

Kadnii 47. 

KaimurHilh, 1. 

KnirjbLa. 24. 

KdldMH* 45, 

KSiiyadtimatta, *3, 79. 

Kuliya NSfi** 41, 47, 49, 79. 

Kiimdaafriva, Tn lga N 47, 
katpalata. kalpavaitK t4 T 32, 54, 56,59. 60. 51, 
62 , 61, 

Iwmadeva, 53. 

kamat&ltiyti* 42- 

kn malm-nna. kxmnfavanartii t m t fcdtPbrfavdJfJrT, 

42, BL 

"Kumale K-jcninl/ 1 42, 

43- 

ijjnrfwtirtfjd'j, 79. 

Kurlco^ka, {jidf^h 48. 

WlMfctf (pericarp of lotus), 27, 64- 
Kdiyapa Ifa/**), 51. 
j*lq vvtjjFtf. UR#-™, iortol&eh 3|. 
kafibusto. 70. 

Kern* 48. 

Khajnmho,. 50. 79. 

kharjura-nu i a mnXjart* 37. 

Kharo&hllik !0- 

Konarak. 50. 

Kpiihgti, 43. 47. 48, 49, 79- 
Ktibera, tl, 12, 13, 

Kuiper. F-BJ.. 2L 
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KiimnbUft 50- 

kummla . NymphaeA sttllata* 34, 

Ku&inJlrA. 56. 

frustum as. 34. 

L 

lac-dye-, J5r 

Lady holding mirror, darpmo* d«rpa$tka 
Nayikit. 28, 54, 63. *9. 

Laftargawan, X. 

/gJtjAO-rJlfa. lac-dye, 15. 

Lat*hma?s Temple* Khajuraho* 79* 

Laktiimi, 41 n Rti. 

Lai pAhilr, L 
Li»HtQ*iifara l 49. 
l&tichhafW, 53- 
latakarma, U K 14. 

Levant* 3l f |7, 

Lily of the South , re* Egyptian Lityp 
lilaradr.'ia. 42, 68, 

J^frw/ruiT^, 27- 
Lotus jjfldrtki. 

M 

Madhu,24 r 
Madhya Pradesh, 1. 

\faihilhharaiil* 47 , 48 , 
mahAftml^fapa, T5, 

MahfmiityA, MiyMevi 
AfgAd/wrfrileftfpn, 8, 10. 

A/nAdyartit* 49. 

Main Ik. a mountain. 26, 
rterfrApfm, taflilua), 50, 

Majumdif, N- G* 5, 2S, 33< 43. 

Mskara* 25* 53-54. 74. 75, 77. 

Mitom *5 + 

Mifafdfctfffl/flrilrir. 45. 

Mana sa. I s e rpefl t-goddCSS L 4ft 
MuAgfl/j-tfAtffiap Vase of Atispte**lliO£il, 
auspicious pot r 40. 

mango, &mr* t JflAuArdra, 15,43, 63, 7B S SO. 

46. 

jFFfd ^j ari-d&rtrfo , rhachiK 37. 
mtM k ii, 54. 

MSrkfS&ieyti PtfJrJ|W T 31, 

Marshall, Sir J.» 41, 56. 


Mathura, 10* 3*. 46, 

nscrmin, 34. 63. 

Mauryni* Manryan. 17,13. 

MlyAdevl, Queen MilyS, 44, 5S. 
nrtifhi, (cylindrical base or drum of a 
2* 3* 74, 

-8/eg43- 
meimarh 54.63- 

Mesopotamia* Mesopolimiiidl, 31, 35, 37, 

71, 72, 

Mfthunti t decorative art motif- 50-31, 73. 

Malm, D r 5, 

Mohini, 79. 

musical instrumensB, 76- 

N 

r.'M'ki, navel, 18, 3^. 

NAga, KugarAja, 3, 12, 15, 16. 18, 46-50, 50, 

n t n. 

Nuga paflcbapiT. 4fi, 

Naeascn.li % 70, 

Nflf I, 46 t 58 r 75. 

Nafiod. 1 , 

Sairahja m, 43. 

N'jj/a rrtpurfian*, cobra. 46. 

mitt\4Jk&riiy rtattia.tkilrit*mudrii r 70. 74, 79, 60. 

NirAyana, 39, 40, 42. 48. 

mta-?rUAabha. human-faced! beaded hull, 61. 
rwrariyMta, human-faced lion, 52, 5S. 
rumttw*ijari t 71. 

Navel of t he Earth, 23, 24. 38 
Nayikl, 6ft* 79. 

Neat East, $3- 

NtfumMum jp^ciojum^ Sdttmbv mi~Ifcra t 27, 3L 
New Delhi h 7* 

Nile, 25, 35. 

Nineveh. 52, 61. 

Norman Brown, W., 21. 

ftymphafa Aidltita, aee ofJO Blue Lotus 
!^niTfl) h 33* 14. 

O 

QttQskdioi i, 66. 

rjrtt-ffaaJtu, 23, 38. 

Ophiolatry, 46. 
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Ornimeoti 

anklet. spiral ankEct (pddb-vtfMyiij, 15 ( 
6l,62< 

irmlcr hkeytircl* 1 % 
bracelet* wristlet walayaj, IS. 62, 63. 
collar* 15. 
ear-pe fl dfl fl t, 15. 

ear-orn iLmcnl of friralria design, 61, 
ear-ring^ \5 9 6J a 62, 
finger ring (ffArtfri/ff), 15, 63- 
girdle imtkhalaK 15, 44. 
kiiTttfrthi i,ejr-ornamcni). A2. 

peek band I ^arH'AahAujAatia J, 63, 

neck chain, necklace \h£tra), I5 a 59, 60. 

61.63, M. 7S, 79, 

prtikffrm*vtipra-k*wfato m J5. 60. 61. 63, 
spiral valisya, 61* 

P 

pndma t lot Lit, AWawAfuiw jrpcf forum* Keiumhn 

mciftra* 26,27-32. 33. 34. 37. 44}, 42. 43. 53, 
54, 59. 64, 66, 67. 63, 7I T 72. 73. "»* 79, 80. 
patfmabatirfhtJp 6 - 
ptidmak-ii0< 42. 63, 70* SO- 
PadmnriAbha. 38- 
Piidmup7[ha. 31, 32. 8E- 
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